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FOR JULY. 


The Spanish Inquisition as an Alien. 
ist. By Henry CHARLES LEA. 
Contains several cases rials: what 
treatment insane S against 
the Church received in the seven- 
teenth century. 


offenders 


Private Relief of the Poor. 
BERT SPENCER. 


By HeEr- 
An incisive article 
showing how society is harmed by 
injudicious alms-giving. 


Moral Life of the Japanese. By |r. 
DELANO EASTLAKE. (IIlustrat- 

ed.) Gives the actual attitude of 
this people towards various matters 
of right and wrong, with pictures 


of temples, priests, and sacred 
places. 
Evil Spirits. By J. Lonc. Sets 


forth the terrors of the belief in 
witches and demons that was sup- 
ported bythe Church during the 
Middle Ages. 


Other Articles on 


Fosst. FORESTS OF THE YELLOWSTONE; 
ARE THERE EVIDENCES OF MAN IN THE 





| ERN STATES. 


GLACIAL GRAVELS? EDUCATION AND | 
SELECTION; STRUCTURAL PLAN Of 
THE HuMAN Brain; THE AMERICAN 
WoMAN; TEACHING Puysics; RECENT 


INCREASING ? 
(With Por- 


SCIENCE ; [Ss CRIME 
SKETCH oF C. A. Joy. 
trait.) 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO, 


NRW YORK. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 15, 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Many Inventions. 


By Rupyakp Kipiimnc. Containing fourteen 
‘stories, several of which are now published 


for the first time, and two poems. 12mo, 
$25 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Simple Adventures of a 
Memsahib. 


A new book by SARA JEANETTE DUNCAN, 
thor of ‘A Social Departure’ and 
eau Girl in London.’ 
Mr. and Mrs. Browne's quaint and delightful 
ly humorous experiences in India. With many 
Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 12mo 
Cloth, $1.50 


au- 
‘An Ameri- 


1893. 





PRICE 


CENTS 


10 


OUT-DOOR BOOKS. 


Outings at Odd Times. 


By CHarRces C. Appotr. limo. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. 
“A charming littl volume, literally alone with Na 


ture, for it discusses seasons and the felds, Dirds, et 

with the loving freedom of a naturalist born. Every 
pase reads like a sylvan poem, and for the lovers of the 
veautifyl in quiet outdoor and outef town life, this 


| beautifully bound and attractively printed Nttle vol 


; ume will prove 


The brilliant story of | 


Hypnotism, Mesmerism, and the | 


New Witchcraft. 


By Ernest Hart, formerly Surgeon to the 
West London Hospital, and Ophthalmic Sur 
geon to St. Mary’s Hospital, | a With 
20 Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
“Tventure to think that these papers aa meet with 

general acceptance from the medical and sctentifiec 

world, and that they will serve a useful purpose in dis 
sipating some popular errors anda good de alot pseudk 
scientific superstition.” —From the Preface. 


Fourth Edi te 18Q). 
The Historical Reference-Book. 


( ‘omprising a Chronological Table of lniver 


lion, Creugat down t 


sal History, a Chronological Dictionary of | 


Universal History, a Biographical Dietion 


ary. With Geographical Notes. For the use 
of Students, Teachers, and Readers. By Lovuts 
HEILPRIN. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 
Half leather, $3.00. 

The Standard American Guide-Book 


General Guide to the 
United States. 


Appletons’ 


With Numerous Maps and Illustrations. New 
edition, revised to date. With Appendix 
devoted to the Columbian Exposition. Imo. 


Flexible morecco, with tuck, $2.50. 

Part I., separately, NEw ENGLAND aND MIDDLE STATES 
AND CaNaDa, Cloth, $1.25. Part [1., SovTHERN axp West 
Cloth, $1.25. 

“It is without an equal in ita spex 
Herald. 

“Just the book from which one may in the quiet of 
home plan ape anywhere from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and its compactness and its form fit it for con 
— companionship o Public Opinion. 

* Bears every evidence amount of care best 
= each edition.” nertcoa,r 


“The illustrations and maps ere of marked excellence 
and the tourists guided by its intel lizent instructions 
ean plan an entire campaign without a flaw.” —CRica 
Inter Ocean. 


‘fal fleld.”"—New York 


n the way.” 
of the 


B Balti nare 


owed 


Appletons’ Guide-Book to Alaska. 
By Miss E. R. With 
Illustrations. 


Miss Scidmore’s writings on Alaskaand the Nx 
coast are already most favorably Known ona her 
* Guide-Book “ will be found to be an authorit It ts 
fully illustrated, and contains many maps, se veral « 
which have been made specially for this book by recent 
explorers of remote regions. The descriptive and his 
torical matter relating to Bering Sea and the fisheries, 
including particulars to date of the negotiations fo 


Sc IDMO RE 
$1.2 


Maps and 


wrthwest 





a 





ternational protection of the seals, will be found of 
timely Interest. 

For sale by - beomokectlers r will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price the publishers 


D. APPLE TON 


» AND 


& CO., 


Banxnp Sr... New Vorr 


a companion and friend Rowheater 


Union and Advertiser. 


Home Life on an Ostrich Farm. 





| By ANNIE MarTIN. Illustrated. Imo. Cloth 
$1.25. 

“Not in many days has a mere interesting volume ce 
seriptive of life in a remote land been offers! to the 
eae le. Itis so brightly written, so cheery, so. pervaded 
xy the South African sunlight, as it were, that the read 
er regrets the rapidity with which he finds himeeclf 
making bis way through its charming pages New Yor’ 
Times 

’ ~ 
The Garden's Story; 

OR, PLEASURES AND TRIALS OF AN 
AMATEUR GARDENER. By Groner 
= LWANGER. With Head and Tail Pieces 
by Rhead. 16mo. Cloth, $1.40 
‘This dainty nvgget of horticultural lore treats of U 

pean and trials of an amateur gar’ener. From tt 

time when daffixiiis begin to peer and tie * seeret of t 


| ried 


year’ 


comes in to mid OGetober, Mr. Eliwanger prov tides 
an ! 


outline of hardy flower garnte 





on and worked upon by . Mila 
lciphia Public Ledger 
*. 
In Gold and Silver. 

By GEORGE H. ELLwancer. With 'ustra 
tions by W. Hanultoen Gibson, a Wen 
zell, and W. C. Greenough ome. Cloth 
S200). 

CONTENTS: The Golden Rug of Kermanshadh, Want 


rs of the Woods; A Shadow 
x of Hunt's Hollow 

‘ After spending a half hour with ‘ 

one recalls the old saying, * Prect 

small parcels ‘Aristian Intelligencer 


upon the Pool: The Silver 


In Gold and Silver 


us things come 


A Naturalist’s Rambles About 
Home. 
By CHARLES C. ARBoTT. I2mo. Cloth, $1.5 





The home about which Dr. Abbott rambles is clearly 
the haunt of fowl! and fish, of animal and tnsect lif: 
ar tis t the habits and nature of these that he dis 





courses pleasantly this book Most that he sees 


and bear s he reports aAgthe ably to us, as it was ne doubt 
delightful to himself Boston Transcript 


Adopting an Abandoned Farm. 


By KATE Sanporn. I6mo. Half bound, 50 
cents 
‘A lauchable ptctare of the grievous experiences of a 


demonstrate the idea that 

he drakes refused to lay; the 
come up, and the taxes would 
Minneapolis Tribune 


young Woman who sought t 
@ Woman can farm 

vegetables refused to 
down 


Hot gr 


Astronomy with an Opera-Glass. 


A Popular Introduction to the Study of the 
Starry Heavens, with the Simplest of Opti 
cal Instruments. By GARRETT P. SERVIss. 
Svo. Cloth, #1.50. 

“ By tts aid thousands of people who have resigned 
theraselves to the ignorance tn which they were left at 
school, by our wretched aystem of teaching by the book 
onty, will thank Mr. Servies for the suggestions he has 
#> well carried out.””—New York Times 





For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail on 
reoapt af price by the publishers, 


“APPLETON & CO., 


&, awn 5 Rann St. New Vor 
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CaALtForntA, Belmont. ; 
JELMONT SCHOOL, DELIGHTFUL 
ly and advantageously located, 25 miles south of 
San Francisco, repares for Harvard, Yale, the, Mass. 
Inst. of Technology, and other Colleges and’ Scientific 
Schools. W.T. REID, A.M. (Harvard), Headmaster. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
| dammit SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
c Mrs. Gro. A. CASWELL, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Clinton. F 
OSEPH HH. SPERRY, ASSISTANT 
Principa! of Morgan School. receives for school 
year three boys into his home. High-class school. Plea- 
sant home. | Personal care, 











CONNECTICUT, Clinto: 
FEW BOYS FOR THE SUMMER 


will be received at my home on L. I. Sound. Many 
attractions. JOsEPH H. SPERRY, A.M. 





CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 tore Avenue. 

CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES— 

WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, 
Principals. Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, 
or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early ap 
plication necessary. 





CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 
HE MISSES VINTON’ S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Thursday, October 5. Num- 
ber limited. _ x, 
CONNECTICUT, , Waterbury 
T. MARGARE 7° S DIOCESAN 
School.—Nineteenth cs, re) Sere, a. 1893. 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. iss Mary R. 
Hillard, Principal. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB’S ENGLISH, 


French, and German Boarding aud Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1892. 














DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washingto’ 

HE COLUMBIAN UNI VERSIT yY— 

For copies of new Couiogne, containing a descrip- 
tion of Lecture Courses in the College, the Medical 
School, the Dental School, the Law School, the Corco- 
ran Scientific School, and the newly-erected School o: 
Graduate Studies, address 

James C. WELLING, Pres’t. 





MARYLAND, Baltim 
HE SARAH RA. NDOLPH SCHOOL 
FOR | Cinta 
Founded ; ae S.N , Beacons of Virginia, 
214 EUTAW PLAC SE, 
‘uae Druid Hill Park. 
Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 706 Saint Paul St. 
M OUNT VERNON INSTITUTE, 
English, French, and German School for Girls, Mrs. 
JuLia R. UTWILER, Principal, will reopen September 27. 
Boarding pupils limited to twenty. Students prepared 
for college. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 915 and 917 N. Charles St. 
OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls. 


® Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. 
_ Fifty- second year. Summer abarens, Bar Harbor, Me. 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. 


Ss 7, TIMOTHY’S English, French, and 
German School reopens Sept. 20, 1893. 
rincipals: , 











Miss M. C. CARTER, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
HAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute 
Preparation also for College (with or wapent Greek) 
and for business. Special students received 


iss S. R. CARTER. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 5 Otis Place. 

Rk. HALE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Fits for Harvard and for the Institute of Tech- 
nol preparation for Harvard both on the usual 
class’ cal plan and on the plan which gives prominence 
to modern languages and physical science. The latter 
plan forms 2 fine preparation for the Institute. Tenth 

year will begin Sept. ALBERT HALE. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 252 Marlboro’ St. 

i LSS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 
Ll School for Girls reopens October 3. Specialists 
in each department. References: Rev. Dr. Donald, 


— Church; President Walker, Institute Techno- 
ogy 


Circulars. 








F MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Freeman PI., Beacon St. 
CHOOL OF EXPRESSION.—VOCAL, 
Literary, and other Art Studies. Send for plan of 
Summer Term, July 1, LAKE BLUFF, ILL., with Art Courses 
for Teachers and lergy men at WorRLD’s Fair. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Fifth year opens py ony 26, 1893. 

ORRIS Homans, 
Director. 





pS MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 RDS Street. 
] YE MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Oct. 3, 1893. A limited num- 
ber of boarding scholars will be received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 


/ 20S TON UNIV "ERSITY Law School, 
Address the Dean. 
Epmunpb H. Bennett, LL.D. 








f:ducational. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 51 Grays Hall. 


EAL HARBOR SUMMER SCHOOL, 








Seal Harbor, Mt. Desert, Me.—Private tutoring by 
entrance examinations to any college. References 
Prest. Eliot, Prest. Low, Bishop Lawrence, and Rev. Dr. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
A Family School for Boys. Fits for College. Phy 
sical Laboratory. Circulars. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL. —25 BOYS 
prepared for colings. 0s scientific school, or business. 
mental and Fn pe training. Buildi ~ a new and ac 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of groun 


four experienced instructors (Harvard graduates) for 
Van De Water. For circulars, address S.'R. HAYTER. 
R. JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY and 
MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
All the advantages of ily life combined with best 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Dux bu 
P? WDER POINT SCHOOL. —PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. _. Tech., Harvard, or Busi. 
ness. Individual teaching. Laboratories. The 50 boys 
are members of the family. a ee classes for 
young boys. F. CNAPP, S.B. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. BY 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—Twenty-fourth Year. Prepares for College. Also 
Science, Art, and Music. 
Saaaee JamEs C. Parsons, Principal. 


~~ MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 
7a ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR 
ELIZA P. UNDERHILL, M.A, 


GIRLS. 
Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Natick. 
ALNUT HILL SCHOOL.—17 MILES 
from Boston. Boarding and day school opens 
Sept. 7, 1893. 
horough preparation for Wellesley and other col 
leges for women. 
- —— Shafer, | rons ee ey a 
Iss CHARLOTTE ‘ONANT ty See 
Miss FLORENCE BIGELOW, M. x s Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—12 boys; 27th year. 
H. W. Roya (Harv m Head Master. A. H. Warp 
(Harv.), Asst. Master. Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Quinc 
DAMS ACADEM vy -—PREPARATO- 
ry and Boarding School for Boys. Third term be 
gins April 10. A new boarding-house just opened. For 
all particulars address JILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 
OUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE OF- 
fers three Collegiate Courses. Music and Art. 
Library, Laboratories, Cabinets, and Observatory. The 
fifty-seventh year opens Sept. 14, 1893. Board and 
tuition, $250. wt Mrs. E. S. ME AD. President. 
ee HU, SETTS, Springfield. 
AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE S 
ge ka for Girls. Formerly Miss Howard’s. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Vineyard Haven. 


AYVSIDE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
Boys. 
A healthful Summer Home by the Sea. Out-door life; 


careful supervision; private tutoring. 

References, by permission : 

Rev. Dr. Coit, St. Paul's School, Concord, N. 

Hamilton W. Mabie, Esq. , Clinton Hall, ks PL. wT. 
WM. CLEVELAND Hicks, Jr.. B. A., Head Master. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. — a 
ORCESTER POLYTECHNIC IN- 
STITUTE.—Courses in Civil, Mechanical, and 

Electrieal Engineering, Chemistry, and General Science. 
New and finely equipped laboratories and workshops. 


Addre: 
H. T. FULLER, Ph.D., President of Faculty. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
DEMY begins 38th year Sept. 13. Classical, Scien 
tific, Business, eparatory Departments. Gymnasium. 
Athletics encouraged. Careful Training. Home influ 
ences, JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL. 
Miss KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Wide awake, thorough, progressive. College P repara 
tory and Special Courses. Send for illustrated circ ular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. _ 
OHN W. DALZELLS PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Sci 

entific School. Send for Catalogue. 
SCHOOL.—A 


MICHIGAN, Houghton. 
| ICHIGAN MINING 

Lv. State School of Mining Engineering and allied 

subjects. Has Summer Schools in Surveying, Shop Prac 

tice, panertes and Ore ne and Field Geology. La 

boratories, Shops, and Stam ill well equipped. Tui- 

tion free. For catalogue write the Director. 











MINNESOTA, Minneapolis. 
TANLEY HALL, A BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls. 14 instructors—9 resident, 
117 students. Full courses in Music, Art, Languages. 
Two years beyond College Preparatory Courses. Offers 
scholarship (value $400) to Bryn Mawr College. For 
catalogue. address Miss OLIVE ADELE EVERS, Principal. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, Mont Vernon. : 
V/ CCOLLOM INSTITUTE—A FAMI- 
( ly Boarding School for ten boys—in a beautiful 
mountain vill 59 miles from Boston. Preparation 
for College anc Sefentific School. Individual teaching. 
SUMMER TUITION, Joun B. Wetcn, A.M., Principal, 








June 15, 5, 1893] 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 

] ISS A. C. MORGAN’ S SCHOOL FOR 
d Young Ladies and Misses. 20th year. Reopens 
September 27, 1893 

NEW JERSEY, Montclair, 13 miles from New York. 

J ONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY 


—Summit of Orange Mountains.—Graduates ad 


mitted to leading colleges without examinations, Large 
gymnasium, with special instructor. 
Cadets live in cotts *.. 
J. G. MacVic AR, A. M., Principal. 


EW ENR 
THE HENR } ‘DE 
paratory School opens Oct. 3, 1893. Primary, In 
termediate, Junior, and Senior Departments. Buildings 
heated by hot water. Beautiful, healthful location. 
Address Mrs. H. C. DE MILLE, Principal. — 
NEW JERSEY, Princeto 
HE PRINCE TON 'PREPARATOR S 
School opens Sept. 19. Inquiries may be addressed 
to President Patton of shoenens 4% or to 
. FINE, Head-maste Tr. 


P epee 


MILLE PRE- 


EW YORK, Clinton. 
‘OT T. AGE SEMINARY FOR GIRLS. 
- Elementary and Higher English, Ancient and 
Modern Languages, Music and Art. gg” Smet 5. 
Re vic: W. HAWLEY, Principal. 
NEw York, Geneva, Hamilton Heights. 
Dd ELANCEY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Fourteenth year opens Sept. 20. Complete organi 
zation, including Primary and Academie Departments. 
Ky horough preparation for mg gh ‘olleges for Women. 
Miss M.S. SM ART, Prine ipal. — 
“NEW YORK, “Irvington-on Hudson. 
| TISS BENNETT'S SCHOOL. Twelve 
girls may have all the benefits of careful home 
training and best educational methods. Six resident 
teachers. Training aims at thoroughness. All grades. 
Preparation for college. 
NEW YorK, Newburgh-on-the-Hudson. 
A RS PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
$600 a year, no extras. Limit, 30 boys. 
Parents waste their boys by keeping them at home. 
You think by neglecting them. Parents can’t bring up 
boys. 


My pamphlet argues the question. 


Free; and parents 
concerned had better read it. 


HENRY W. SIGLAR. 
NEW YorK City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
Primary and Preparatory Classes. 
A Boarding and Day School. 

Individual Instruction. College Preparation. 
MARY B. WHITON, A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 
References: 
The Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D.D., 
The Rev. William R. Huntington, 
The Rev. L. Clarke Seelye, D. 

The Hon. Seth Low, LL.D., Columbia College. 
NEw YorK CITry, 6, 8, and 10 East 53d St. 
HE REED SCHOOL 
Mrs. SYLVANUS REED, Resident; 
TIZAMBERT, M.A., Headmaster. Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. ’ Courses include all studies required at Uni 
versity entrance examinations. 
_ 30th year begins October 3, 1893. 


New York City, #@ University Place. 
i Apt COLLEGE, AFFILIA T- 
ED with Columbia College, offers, to both men 
and women, university courses in pedagogy, leading to 
the degrees of A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. 
WALTER L. 
~ NEw YORK City, 557 Fifth Ave. , 
MalE: ALBERTI’ S DELSARTE 
School of Expression. Tosupplement general edu- 
cation, make acquired know ledge practical, and afford 
training in nervous ¢ —— Circulars. Wm. M. AL BERTI, 
New YORK Crey, 32 and 34 East 57th S 
M 7 ew PEEBLES s AND M/SS THOM P- 
~ 
Thursday, 


SON’S Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens 


Omaha; 
D.D., New York ¢ ‘ity; 
Deo Smith © ollege: 


Mr. J. Ramsay Mon 


HERVEY, Prest. 


Oc tobe r 5, 1893. 
New York C ITY, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 


HE MISSES MERINGTON.— 


we rench and English School. Resident pupils. 


“New York City, 15 East 65th Street. 

TSS CHISHOLM, — SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. 

NEW YORK, Utica. 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
P —The next school year begins Thursday, Sept. 21, 
1893. Applications should be made early. 


Seren 














J 


/ 





NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville. : 
IJAVENSCROFT SCHOOL.— PREPAR- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, RONALD McDONALD, B.A., Oxford. 
Oun10, Cincinnati. 
A TISS ARMSTRONG'’S 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, 
Cire ulars sent on applic ation. 
‘PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Maw r. ; 
IRVYN MAWR COLLEGE, 1o MILES 
from Philadeiphia. A College for Women. The Pro 
gram, stating the graduate and undergraduate courses 
of study for the academic year, will be sent on applica 
tion. 





SCHOOL FOR 


Avondale. Family limited. 











PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. : 
Miss BALDWIN'S DAY, BOARD- 
ing, and College Preparatory Se hool for Girls re 
opens September 26. For circular, address 

Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. | 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 12% os P ine St. 
A ISS ANABLE'S BOARDING AN: 
Day School for Young Ladies. ~ sol in 1848. 4 
Opens Sept. 23. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 
Chelten Avenue. 


| ISS MARY E. 
4 in, 


204, 335 West 


STEVENS’ BOARD. 
and Day School.—24th year. “ Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the C Xoplege. School certificate admits | to Vassar. 
AND 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. Ea 

] TSS GORDON’S BOARDING 
y Day School for Young Ladies, 4110 and 4112 
Spruce Street. Most delightful location tn wee gy 
18th year opens September 20, 1803. French, Music, 
and College Preparatory. 

Cireular on application. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 

] TRS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
é English, French, and German Boarding School 
for young ladies reopens October 2. Students pre 
pared for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer 
cise. 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence. 
apy > a eaee 
lf IENDS' SCHOOL 
For Both Sexes. Founded in 


17s4. Excellent 


home. Students from 18 States. All denominations 
Thorough work in English, Sctence, Classics, Music, and 
Art. Address 

AUGUSTINE Ji NES, 


WW B 





SoutrH CaRo Lina, Columbia. 
VLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

A fine winter resort for girls and young ladies, where 
protection from inclement winters and unsurpassed 
advantages in education are secured. 

The grounds, four acres, the handsomest of any school 
in the South, make a winter garden attractive for out 
door exercise. 

Same climate as Summerville, 

Music and Art specialties. 
ken. 

Buildings heated by hot-water heaters. 

Appointments and sanitary arrangements first class. 

Rev. Ww. R. ATKINSON, D.D., President 


Aiken, or California. 
French and German spo 


V he Z- BOS TO. Vv SCHOOL OFORA TORY. 
—The Leading School of Expression in America 
First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for Cata 
logue. Mosks TRUE Browy, M.A., Boston, Mass. 


Teachers, etc. 
WO COLLEGE PROFESSORS, WHO 


have also had the highest success in College Pre 
paratory work, would take a few students during the 
summer vacation to coach for Fall Entrance Examina 
tions or deficiences in college work. 

Some point on the New England coast will probably 
be chosen for residence, though the convenience of ap 
plicants will be consulted. Address 

ANTED—A 


“* PERIEN,” 
I] V. RESIDENT TEACH. 
er (lady) in private family Itving In the country. 
Must be competent to teach Latin, French, German, 
the English branches, and Music. The pupils are four 
girls, ages thirteen to seventeen, and a boy of ten. Ad 
dress, stating re a rences, experience, and salary ex 
pected, E. D. H., 045 Bros ulway, New York City 


(CHICAGO — TUTOR. — A HARVARD 
- Graduate of experience will prepare boys who may 
be in Chicago during the summer for the fall examina 
tions to college. Address Mr. H. B. LEARNED, 245 W. Polk 
St. (care Hull House), Chicago, UL, or Mr. FRANK BOLLEs 
Secretary of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass 


4 YOUNG MAN (AMERICAN, 
a years’ residence abroad) would like to sex ure 


pupils in French during the summer months; « rw ould 
tutor for entrance to a scientific school. No objecti in 


office of Nation 


to travel. Highest possible references. Address R. N., 
Nation office. 
JOTANIST.— A YOUNG WOMAN 


who has a general baaeteien of all departments 
of Botany. with Parasitic Fungi as a specialty, wants a 
osition in Exp. Sta., College, or other Botanical work 
Roocumnendations teen well known Botanists. Address 
BOTANIST, 133 Sheldon St., Hartford, Ct 
m 4 


Ct I I EGE GR. { D ! “A TE » eds >i 2 
a Ph.D. Cornell University, now at the | 
of Leipzig, wishes a position as teacher of Latin or 
Greek Language and Literature. Specialty, Greek. Has 
had three years’ experience in teaching. References 
given. App’ ss to A. W. , Box § 353, , We est t Ne wt on, Mass 
NGL/ISH.—T/ pre 


fh ac ote examinati 


Literature required by Harvard, Yale, and i. other 
New England colleges. Systematic training in English 
Composition. WALTER SMITH, 12 Weld Hall, ¢ ‘ambrid ige 


“niversity 








men fo #8 th 





mms in Rhetoric and English 








Mass 
lV ANTI POSIT I 

losophy, “60 a graduate and Fell Un 
of Wis., and Ph.D. ein Gottingen, Ger References 


Address J. H. Pi 5 Rue de 


Switzerland. 


WERS, la Plaine, Geneva, 





1 y A DUATE. EX-MA 
4 1 matical Fell f Cornell University ,experienced 
teacher of Mathematics and Classics, is open for en 








gagement. Highest references 
Box X, 1821 Wallace St., Philadelphia 
N INSTRUCTOR JN WYSICS IN 
one of the foremost Western Uni ee A.B 
Harv ard, Ph.D. Germany) desi a chang Also tutor 
ship, beginning June 1 wu te trav el Address 
X. B., care Nats 


VWW/4 Y A HARVARD STU- 

“_ nt if the Ser k r Class, a position as private 
tutor or teacher in or near New York. Will be ready 
for service July His — rences will be his Profes 
sors, Ack iress RANDOLPH, care Nation 


i 


Teachers, 
COLLEGE GRAIN" 
“ anengagement for the sa 


siderable expertence as a pr 
led and lived abroad, and would 








references. Address, W. F.. Nat 
WORE SSOR 1 SIA \ 

yupliis for the summer at his h ty 
mountain air of State ( ge, Centre ¢ ‘*. Ad * 
Box 4038 
7 ("TORING 

to clear conditions on examinat is for acim test 
to college, or in less advatr work ! i aa 
(A.B., Harvard, 1801), 16 Grays Ha ~ambridwe, Mas 
[ [ARPARD GRADUA | 

tuter one or more bovs during the vacatt ‘ 
where Address 

F. H. Brooks, 52 Weld Hall, Cambridge, Ma 
d Pan Ronnies A. Oa \ i 

Fall Examinations by xe Professor a ak 

Placid after J une 20. Address KR. A., ' mia ¢ ex 

WARLES W. STON 

vard, 68 Chestnut St., Bostor 

School Agencies 

SEPTEMBER VACANCIES 
a of Sctence, City High School, §1 eact 
Mathematics, same, $1,800; Military Drill and Uyr as 
ties, $1,500; Sctence in Academy, $1.v I tor of 
Music, $1,200 and $1.5 rawing ana yercia 
Branches in Episcopal boys’ seho 3° and Ww 
are asked to recommend candidates f N t 
above and many others. Acidress | A KT, Mana 
ger, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago 

q MERI “AN AND FOR! \ 
Lo ers Agency supplies Professors, 1 , “ : 
Giovernesses, ek t Colleges, Solos arkcl Pami 
Apply to 

Mrs. M. J. ¥ sol TON 
w8 Union Squa New York 

‘ HE FISK PEACHERS \ 

4 Ashburton Street, Boston, 371 Main Street, Ha 
ford, 70 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥ Tiss Walwash AV Chhows 
and 1204 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. Ag y 
Manual free Even Fisk & 











rye , 
Lid 4 | 4 ‘ 
f Al p> * and : 
wishing a « ‘ vs i “cy 
Cc. B. Rt Building 
Y37 Vin ’ 
q MER CAN AND Fi LGN j 
o 6 tutors, govert ‘ eachers, ots stipe 
colleges, schools, a mili v aM COYRIERE 
‘ r st. N.Y 
‘ HENMES Vs 
. Agency est and stk “ s 
Established IS . s N 
y . : 
4 4 lv MO , 
f vacancies a tLaug st 
telis vous . . - isk t 
thie ia tea PrP aA “ KR > 
,? ‘ 
et = \ that = T ‘ o> \e - : 
( W BARDEEN, Svracus x. Y 
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ROABUR) 


LATIN. SCHOO! 


BOSTON, ™M ASS, 





: wl ae 


ee ee - gry 


— —- —-. =—_— 
=< SLE Fs 


s2 
—— - 2 
BON VOYA 


Naval Expedition to the World's Fair 


via Lakes by St. John's Military School, 
Manlius, N. Y A month's exe pleasure 


Gireat 


ursion fo 


and instruction for young men and boys. ‘* Bon 
Voyage leaves Buffalo June 27th. Terms, $150 
covering entire ex penises Apply for circulars 


Kenyon Military Academy, 


GAMBIER OHI This remarkably 
provides thorough preparation 
and careful supervision 
It is much the oldest, 
ing school in Ohio 


successful 
for college or business, 
f health, habits, and manners. 
largest, and best equipped board 
Catalogues sent 


m4 he wl 


{ Kducational 


comtinued on page vi 
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MacmitLan & Co.’s NEw Books. 
“THE GREAT DICTIONARY.” 





Now Ready—Part VII. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


CONSIGNIFICANT TO CROUCHING. PRICE, $3.25. 


Paes at, coca ecep ens hs (pnb taseewe $37 25; PART IV. (Sec. Il.) ‘atid Vol. I1., C to Cass .$1 25 
fe cis oh S bee tehaweeriasanen 3 25 P.O Gis Ghv ees Sct pewe nee jane as 

SEs GS 0 aK eK 3 25 oe TT ree es 

TV. (Section 1.) Bra-Byz, completing ] ‘ol. 7. Pe RR i ae ey” ae, eee ree eT eee ree 3 25 


VOL. I, (A and B) pp. xxvi—1,240, bound in half morocco. 


here ie 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


On Historical Principles, founded mainly on the materiais collected by the Philological Society. 


Edited by 


JAMES A. H. MURRAY, 


B.A., Lond., Hon. M.A., Oxon., LL.D., Edin., D.C.L., Dunelm, etc.; sometime President of the Philological 
Society; with the assistance of many scholars and men of science. 


“ EVERY CULTIVATED PERSON SHOULD BE INTERESTED IN THE PROGRESS OF THE ‘NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY, EDITED BY 
DR. J. A, H. MURRAY, VICE-PRESIDENT, AND MR. HENRY BRADLEY, PRESIDENT, OF THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. AMONG SUBSCRIPTION. 
BOOKS—THAT IS, BOOKS NECESSARILY ISSUED IN PARTS AT GREATER OR LESS INTERV ALS—IT IS SURPASSED BY NONE IN INTRINSIC 
WORTH OR IN THE EASE WITH WHICH THE INFREQUENT PAYMENTS CAN BE BORNE. UNLIKE CYCLOPEDIAS, IT CAN NEVER BECOME 
COMPLETELY ANTIQUATED, AND TIME WILL AFFECT IT MAINLY IN THE PARTICULAR oF NEOLOGISMS; FOR, AS ITS ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
USAGE ARE MARSHALLED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, THE HISTORY OF EACH WORD OR MEANING MAY BE ADDED TO BUT CANNOT BE 
DETRACTED FROM—AND WE CANNOT FORESEE THE DAY WHEN A SUPPLEMENT WILL BE UNDERTAKEN.”—From Evening Post Editorial, 


Saturday, March 25, 1893. 





William George Ward and the Catholic Revival. 


By Wicrarp Warp, author of *‘ William George Ward and the Oxford Movement.” 8vo, $3.00. 


Some Further Recollections of a Happy Life. . 


Selected from the Journals of Marianne North, chiefly between the years 1859 and 1869. Edited by her sis- 
ter, Mrs. Joun AppineTon Symonps. With portraits. 12mo, $3.50. 


George William Curtis. Angelica Kauffmann. 


With Portrait, Second Edition. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. | A Biography. By Francis A.Grrarp, A New Edi- 


‘A fragrant tribute that now, embalmed between tion. 12mo, $1.75 
the covers of a book, will shed lasting sweetness.” , ar 
—Philadelphia Record. 


Now Ready. Two Volumes. Post 8vo, $6.00. 


Studies of the Greek Poets. 


By mg ” gaat Symonps. New and Enlarged Edition. With a chapter on Herondas. Two vols., Post 
vO, $6.00, 


Just Published. Third Edition. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 
An Introduction to the Study of Dante. 


By Joux Avpinaton Symonps, author of ‘‘ Our Tour in the Swiss Highlands.” Third Edition, 12mo, $2 50. 


Science and a Future Life. 
With Other Essays. By Freperic W. H. Myers. 12mo, $1 50 


Bon Mots of Sydney Smith and R. Brinsley Sheridan. 


Edited by Water JerroLp. With Grotesques by Andrey Beardsley. With Portraits. 18mo, 75 cents. 
Large-Paper Limited Edition, $2.75. 


New Book by F. Anstey. 16mo, $1.25 
fir. Punch’s Pocket Ibsen. 


A Collection of some of the Master's best known Dramas. Condensed, Revised, and slightly Rearranged for 
i he of the earnest student By F. Anstey, author of ‘* Vice Versa.” With Illustrations. Cloth, 
mo : 
‘Mr. Punch’s Pocket Ibsen ’ will bulge many receptacles of light reading this summer, and create a 
—_ of quiet amusement."—Richard Henry Stoddard in the Mail and Express. 
“A very amusing book, and one may be thankful to the author for bringing so harmless an excuse for 
mirth into the often dreary seriousness of contemporary literature. The illustrations are fully as diverting 
as the text.’’—Beacon. 


Now Ready. New Edition, with Additions. Vol. 1. $1.50. 
The Diary of Samuel Pepys. 
With Lord Braybrooke’s Notes. Edited, with Additions, by Henry B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. Vol. I., $1.50. 
*,* Also Large-paper Edition, Limited Edition, $5.00. This edition sold only in sets. 


* ‘Wheovee induces or enables us to read the immortal Diary once again is to be considered as a public 
benefactor. And, as such, we owe our thanks to Mr. Wheatley for the new edition which he has now begun 
to put before us. But our sense of indebtedness goes beyond this. It is not only that under his auspices: we 
oo to reread the Diary, but that we are able to read it with a completeness never till now aimed at.” 
Athenceum 





Book Reviews, a Monthly Fournal devoted to New and Current Publications. 





NEW NOVELS. 


Just Published. 12mo, $1.00. 
Charlotte M. Yonge’s New Story, 
Grisly Grissell. 


Or, THE LarpLy Lapy oF Wuirsurn. A Tale of the 
Wars of the Roses. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


By the same Author. 
Strolling Players. 


A HARMONY OF CONTRASTS. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YonGE and CHRISTABEL R. CoLe 
RIDGE. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Just Ready. 12mo. $1.00. 


The Great Chin Episode. 
By Pau. CusHING, 
Author of oo by His Own Diamond,’ ‘ete 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00 
“An exceedingly clever story, with plenty of inci 
dent, a well-contrived plot, and a dozen or so of ad 
mirably drewn characters.*’—Boston Beacon. 


The Odd Women. 

By GrorGE GissIna, author of ‘‘ Denzil Quarrier,”’ 

“The Nether World,” ete. 12mo, $1.00 

45 ._ Mr. he § has written a strong and 
impressive book—a book, indeed, that has in it the 
force of genuine realism. The story as a story is 
close knit, pulsating with life and free from conven- 
tional situations ; and, without deliberate didactic 
purpose, it inculcates a lesson that this generation 
oug t by all means to heed.”*— Boston Beacon. 


By the same Author. 


Denzil Quarrier. 
12mo, $1.00 
“Interesting on account of the artistic way in 
which the plot is unfolded.”—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 


The Real Thing, and Other Stories. 


By Henry James, author of ‘“‘The Lesson of the 
Master,” ete. 12mo, $1.00. 


The Marplot. 

By Sipney R Lysaauat. 12mo, $1 00. 
Uniform with the 10-volume Edition of Jane Aus 
ten’s Works. 

The Novels and Poems of 
Charlotte, Emily, and Anne Bronte. 


In 12 16mo volumes. With Portrait and 36 Illustra- 
tions in Photogravure, after drawings by H. S 
Greig. Price, $1.00 each. To be issued monthly. 

Now Ready. Vols. 1and2. JANE EYRE. 2 Vols. 


1 00 each 
Vols. 3and4. SHIRLEY. 2 vols . $1.00 each. 
*,* Also a Large-Paper Limited Edition on hand 
made paper, at $3.00 per volume. 


Price, 5 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, New York. 
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THE Augusta Chronicle, one of the two 
leading newspapers of Georgia, is of the 
opinion that ‘‘the ratio and parity cries 
are the scarecrows of the gold-bugs.” 
It is this very phrase ‘‘ gold-bugs” which 
has now for twenty years saved South- 
ern Congressmen and editors the neces- 
sity of giving any conscientious study 
to financial topics. As soon as the exist- 
ence of ‘‘gold-bugs” became well establish- 
ed in the popular mind, all need of answer- 
ing the arguments of the monometallists 
or friends of the gold standard ceased. 
The writer or editor who was bothered by 
them had only to say that they emanated 
from ‘‘gold-bugs,” in order to be released 
by his audience from the necessity of exa- 
mining them. The ‘‘gold-bug” has, in 
fact, in the South furnished very much 
the same hindrance to rational financial 
reform which was furnished to rational 
social and political reform by the Devil in 
the Middle Ages. In the Middle Ages all 
crimes, offences of every description, and 
all discontents were the work of Satan. 
Until his activity could be abated, 
remedial legislation would be useless, and 
as nobody could control him, there was 
nothing to be done but keep a watch on 
him, and reject his proposals and tempta- 
tions, and look out for his snares and 
traps. The “ gold-bug” is the financial 
Satan of the South, and he keeps in ex- 
istence a lot of professional editorial exor- 
cists, whose sole business is to warn the 
people against his sophistries, and lay him 
or ‘‘cast him out” when he takes posses- 
sion of a local politician. 








And what is this ‘“‘ gold-bug”? Heisa 
being who lives in or about Wall Street, 
New York, animated by a passionate love 
of gold anda furious hatred of silver, the 
only two metals of which he takes anemo. 
tional view. To get gold away from 
other people, cherish it, accumulate it, 
and to discredit and calumniate silver 
are the sole objects of his existence. He 
varies his persecution of silver by trying 
to raise the interest on loans, especially 
loans to people who have no security to 
offer. Towards this class he displays a 
Satanic hardness. His hostility to silver 
is based largely on the hindrance which 
he thinks silver money offers to the exac- 
tion of usury from the poor, for he has 
observed that silver, when allowed to cir- 
culate freely, creeps towards the farmer's 
pocket, as if by a law of its being, and 
jumps into it in the night time, as his 
“pants” lie quietly by his bedside. To 
frustrate this beneficent tendency of the 
white metal is the gold-bug’s great aim. 
Were the silver tied up, or driven abroad, 





all whoneeded money would have to resort 
to him for gold loans, and then the man’s 
diabolical instincts would have full play, 
and in the yellow metal he would find a 
congenial ally. In the meantime he floods 
the world with ‘ cries” about ‘ parity and 
ratio,” for the confusion of the unwary, 
and, in fact, behaves in all respects l/ke an 
old-fashioned, cloven-footed, long tailed, 
two-horned demon, and makes things 
lively for the readers of the great ‘‘ com- 
mercial” dailies of the South. 


Two factors have operated steadily in 
this year’s heavy outflow of gold, and the 
recent check to the specie movement has 
been influenced by a change in both 
One was the great excess of merchan- 
dise imports over exports. The other 
was the foreign demand for gold, 80 ex- 
ceptional in the case of one European 
nation as to have placed a virtual pre- 
mium on the metal The sudden break 
in American wheat prices, bringing the 
largest foreign buyers into the market, has 
altered in prospective the merchandise 
trade balance, and has reversed at once 
the movement of sterling exchange. This 
did not, of course, happen through an im 
mediate increase in wheat exports. Some 
short-sighted observers, seeing that ex- 
change had fallen without a simultaneous 
swelling of the week’s grain shipments, 
have leaped to the conclusion that the 
grain market had nothing to do with the 
altered sterling rates. The foolishness of 
this argument will appear when it is re 
called that last week’s foreign wheat pur- 
chases were chiefly made in Chicago and 
Minneapolis, and in the course of trade 
will probably not be sent on shipboard for 
a month at least tocome. But, though the 
shipments from the Eastern seaboard have 
not yet been made, the price has already 
been paid for future contracts, and the 
payment was settled, as every banker 
knows, through the sale of sterling bills 
on London. But even this heavy sale of 
bills could hardly have broken down to 
such extent the sterling market without 
a simultaneous shrinkage in the demand 
of bankers for exchange. Since Tuesday 
week this keen and long continued demand 
has almost ceased, and for its withdrawal 
the foreign bankers bave but one expla- 
nation, that Mr. Cleveland’s announce- 
ment of an extra session, followed by 
cheering reports of the attitude of the 
new Congressmen towards the Sherman 
Law’s repeal, has sufficiently allayed the 
fears of foreign creditors to stop their 
hasty transfer on exchange of locally ma- 
turing balances. There may, of course, 
be many ups and downs still to be expe- 
rienced in the general financial movement; 
there will be some disturbance in the local 
money market; but no capable judges 
doubt to-day that the corner in our finan- 
cial situation has been fairly turned. 





The decision of the Federal Court in 
Chicago on the Sunday opening question, 
quite unexpectedly to the public, turned, 
not on the nature ef the contract between 
the United States and the Fair directors, 
but on the ownership by the Government of 
Jackson Park, in which the Exposition is 
held. The United States do not claim the 
right to prescribe rules for a State enter 
prise. They simply claim jurisdiction over 
their own territory and whatever goes on 
therein. Jackson Park has been tendered 
to and accepted by Congress, and Con 
gress is, therefore, supreme in it. Judge 
Woods having put the Federal Government 
in possession of the Park, Judge Jenkins 
discussed the propriety and reasonableness 
of the Sunday closing rule, which he jus 
tified in so far as it was a condition annexed 
to the grant: ‘‘Any person has a right to 
annex toa gift any condition that is not 
illegal or immoral.” The grant was a 
charitable bequest and must be treated as 
such. He denied that the Sunday-closing 
rule was, as had been maintained, * 
ligious test.”’ 
dissenting opinion, based on the contract 
and not on the ownership of the Park 
theory. He held that the 
a contract which carried with it the Sun 
day condition, but this contract was vio 
lated when the Government arbitrarily 
withheld $500,000 of the amount in silver 
coins to be used in paying awards to the 
exhibitors. This retention, he said, was 
justifiable, for the national honor was con 
cerned in these awards, but it broke the 
contract and left the Directors free to do 
as they please about Sunday. There has 
been an appeal taken, which luckily is to 
be argued immediately. 


a m- 
Judge Grosscup delivered a 


grant was 


Judge Jenkins said, with regard to the 
Sunday-closing rule: 

*“ The argument with respect to the first day 
of the week has nothing to do with the matter 
of a religious test or the compulsion of the ob 
servance of a particular religions belief or ser- 
vice; the day of rest is needful for humanity 
to recover from the strain of six days’ labor 
This is founded on humanity, and is justified 
outside of anv question of creed or religion 
The laws of the State bearing on this point 
wrovide for rest and for non-interruption of re 
Rehens services. It is not compulsory on any 
one to go to church, but it provides peace for 
those who wish to go to church.” 

There lurks in these remarks the assump- 
tion on which nearly all Sabbatarians rest 
their case when they abandon the high 
theological ground that Sunday is ‘‘ the 
Lord’s Day,” and that it is therefore sinful 
and peculiarly likely to call down divine 
vengeance, to refuse to treat it as a holy 
day. Their second line of defence is the 
necessity of a day of rest, ‘‘to enable hu 
manity to recover from the strain of six 
days’ labor.” But when the anti-Sabbata- 
rian heartily agrees with them in this, as 
he generally does, and demands permission 
to rest in his own way, the way best suit- 
ed to his moral and physical constitution, 
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he is told—‘‘ Not so, brother. You must 
rest in our way. We rest by going 
to church, and staying in the house, or at 
most by a gentle evening stroll. You 
ought to rest in this way, too, but instead 
of it you want to frequent parks, mu- 
seums,and picture galleries, which is proof 
to us that you are really opposed to a day 
of rest, and are secretly working for 
the general resumption of toil on the 
seventh day. If you are not, why do you 
want to go to museums and fairs on Sun- 
day, when you know that your doing so 
will force a few persons to labor on that 
day? In fact, do we not see the entering 
wedge under your cloak?” 





One of the surest signs that Mr. Harri- 
son considers himself a candidate for the 
Presidency in 1896 is his unwillingness 
**to be quoted” in regard to Sunday open- 
ing of the World’s Fair. It is also one of 
the surest signs that, to the eye of a vete- 
ran politician, the sentiment in favor of 
Sunday opening, provided it can be had 
lawfully, has come to be very powerful, 
and no longer a thing for a Presbyterian 
elder with a desire for future usefulness to 
his country to oppose toorashly. Similar 
faltering was noticeable in the meeting of 
the Methodist ministers in this city on Mon- 
day. One brother denounced the project 
to boycott the Fair on account of its wick- 
edness as really an attempt to boycott 
‘the country and the whole world.” We 
believe that the ebbing enthusiasm of those 
who have so long been fiercely fighting 
Sunday opening is due to the feeling 
not only that public opinion is against 
them, but that, in fact, the mischief is 
already done. The Fair has now been 
opened on three Sundays, both the local 
and the national directors voting for it 
and no troops having been called out to 
prevent it. That seems to us, though we 
speak under correction of expert Sabba- 
tarians, to have really consummated the 
evil, The ‘‘ godless spectacle” of which 
we have heard so much has now 
been seen, the depravity of Chicago, un- 
checked by the general virtue of the na- 
tion, has been put on exhibition, and we 
do not see how any retreat to the strictest 
Sunday observance could now do any good. 





A very important decision, bearing on 
the question of naturalization, was ren- 
dered by Judge Sanborn in the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, sitting in 
Minneapolis, a few days ago. Minnesota 
allows aliens to vote after spending one 
year in the United States, upon their de- 
claring their intention to become citizens, 
and a number of other States are quite as 
loose in this matter. But Judge Sanborn 
holds that an alien-born remains a foreign 
subject until he has fully complied with 
the provisions of the Federal statutes re- 
garding naturalization, one of which is as 
follows: 


‘**He shall, at the time of his application to 
be admitted, declare on oath that he will sup- 








port the Constitution of the United States, and 
that he absolutely and entirely renounces and 
abjures all allegiance and fide lity to every for- 
eign prince, potentate, State, or sovereignty ; 
and particularly, by name, to the prince, po- 
tentate, State, or sovereignty of which he was 
before a citizen or subject.” 

This oath, of course, can be made only 
when he presents himself to the court for 
admission as a citizen, at which time he 
must also show that he has resided within 
the United States five years at least, and 
within the State or Territory where the 
court is held one year at least. Minnesota 
and many other States have proceeded on 
the assumption that an alien’s declaration 
of his intention to become a citizen and 
renounce his allegiance to his former gov- 
ernment is sufficient; but Judge Sanborn 
holds that it is not in the power of a State 
thus to denationalize a foreign subject 
who has not fully complied with the terms 
of the Federal statutes as to naturalization. 





We presume that the question here in- 
volved will be carried up to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, but it is not 
unlikely that the position taken by Judge 
Sanborn will be maintained by that tri- 
bunal. In that case a long step will have 
been taken toward a reform in our me- 
thods of conferring the suffrage upon 
foreigners. It is undoubtedly true that 
large numbers of aliens who declare their 
intention to become citizens never go any 
further, and yet are allowed to vote in 
this country, while still owing allegiance'to 
some foreign nation and intending toreturn 
there. We presume that there are at this 
very time thousands of Italians back in 
their native land after accumulating in 
America what for them is an ample com- 
petence, who have helped to choose rulers 
for cities and States in this country dur- 
ing the short portion of their lives which 
they spent here. Such cheapening of 
suffrage and citizenship is a reproach to 
the country, and it will be a great gain if 
it turns out that our existing laws are 
sufficient to put an end to it if they are 
only enforced. 





The Terre Haute Post-office case has 
ended in the ideal way, since the men who 
tried to seize clerkships in the office be- 
fore the civil-service rules went into ope- 
ration are not only denied those places, 
but cannot get them now even if they 
should pass an examination, as their 
names are no longer on the eligible 
register. These vacant clerkships must 
now be filled from among men who 
have passed an examination, and the 
same system must apply to new ap- 
pointees as carriers. The best feature of 
the case, as Mr. Roosevelt points out, is 
that ‘‘it marks a good stride forward in 
the observance and enforcement of the 
law,” and ‘‘is bound to have an excellent 
effect upon other postmasters.” Mr. Bis- 
sell’s attitude towards the reform is very 
different from that of Mr. Wanamaker, 
who never paid the slightest attention to 





the icaniisiagieliadiaeal of Mr. a 


and his associates. 





The Court of Appeals has handed down a 
unanimous decision that Mr. Peck, the 
former Labor Commissioner of this State, 
committed a felony when he destroyed 
the data upon which he based a public re 
port issued by him in August of last year. 
It will be remembered that this report 
first saw the light in Republican newspa 
pers and was used by the Republican 
managers as a Presidential campaign 
document. It professed to show, by 
tables of statistics. that there had 
been a large increase in the product of 
the manufactories of the State, and an 
increase in the wages of nearly 200,000 
workingmen, since the McKinley tariff 
went into effect. -These tables were so 
obviously ‘‘cooked,” and the deductions 
drawn from them were so notoriously out 
of accord with facts, that the Democratic 
managers demanded from Peck the 
figures or reports from manufacturers 
upon which he had constructed his tables, 
but he refused to produce them for in- 
spection. Brought into court on applica- 
tion for an order to compel him to pro- 
duce them, he declared that he had de- 
stroyed them, because they were con- 
fidential communications obtained by 
him under pledge of secrecy. He was 
then indicted for the offence of de- 
stroying public documents, and efforts 
were made to bring him to trial on this in- 
dictment, but they were unsuccessful, 
mainly because powerful Republican in 
fluence was able to get repeated postpone- 
ments. After the election his counsel 
successfully demurred to the indictment 
before the Court of Sessions in Alba- 
ny, and under which Peck was dis- 
charged. An appeal was taken to the 
General Term of the Supreme Court, 
and that tribunal reversed the decision 
of the Court of Sessions. The case was 
then carried to the Court of Appeals, and 
last week that tribunal rendered a 
unanimous decision which shows in a 
striking manner the difference between 
campaign law, as interpreted by the press, 
and real law, as interpreted by a judicial 
body. 





We occasionally get an amusing side- 
light on the passionate desire to promote 
peace which all advocates of huge military 
and naval establishments profess. They 
do not want more men and arms and ships 
and money for actual fighting—that be 
far from them!—but only to become strong 
enough to inspire respect or fear, and so 
secure arbitration and the blessings of 
peace. But whenever any other way 
of establishing peace is suggested, they 
at once take alarm and exhibit jeal- 
ousy, and unconsciously show that what 
they are really after is the bigger bat- 
talions aud more formidable ships, and 
that they really put those first in their 
minds, and nof peace. Thus, Caprivi main- 
tains that he must have moire troops in 
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order to secure the peace of Europe, and | 
is therefore going into the election as the 


great pacificator; but no sooner does Count 
Kalnoky make a speech saying that the 
peace of Europe is already secure, that 
Austria is on the best of terms with Rus- 
sia, and that the outlook is rosy all around, 
than the official German papers are much 
discomposed, and intimate that Kalnoky 
is no true friend of Germany. In other 
words, Caprivi is afraid that his patent 
way of insuring peace by heaping up 
preparations for war is being infringed 
upon, and that, if peace can be shown 
to be likely without more guns and men, 


he may not get them voted. This is 
very like Secretary Herbert, who, in 
writing of the naval review, dropped 


into quite a sentimental tone over the 
fraternization of nations and the smooth- 
ing of war’s wrinkled front, and then sud- 
denly caught himself, remembering that 
such talk would ruin the fighting business, 
and gravely added that it must not be 
supposed that the nations would go on 
dwelling together in unity like that unless 
we had anavy that would strike terror to 
the heart. 





For a case that is ‘‘settled,” the Briggs 
case goes on exciting and distracting 
Presbyterians in a curious way. The 
Professor’s friends and followers are evi- 
dently full of fight and disposed to keep 
on agitating the question, particularly 
in presbyteries, like that of this city, 
where they are in a majority. Personali- 
ties and heated arguments were heard 
again in the New York Presbytery on 
Monday, just as if the case were still 
in its first stages instead of having 
been finally adjudicated. Without the 
slightest intention of questioning the mo 
tives of the Briggs men, or the sincerity of 
their contention that they are only strug- 
gling for their constitutional rights with- 
in the Presbyterian Church, we must say 
that to outsiders their course seems in- 
explicable. They are all under solemn 
and voluntary obligation to ‘‘submit to 
the discipline ” of their church, and what- 
ever their views of the unconstitutionali 
ty of the decision against them, they 
are bound to accept, for the time being 


at any rate, the view of the highest 
tribunal in the denomination as to 
what is really constitutional A fair 


parallel case would be the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court that 
greenbacks are constitutional. A man 
might properly maintain that this decision 
was a mistake, and might hope that the 


members of the court in the future would | 
| and enable manufacturers who 


reverse it ; but he is bound, meanwhile, to 


accept the decision as law, and to take 
Yet the | 
Briggs men put themselves in the attitude | 
of not only denouncing the court and the | 


greenbacks in payment of debt. 


decision, but of refusing to acquiesce in it 
and of setting on foot an agitation to re 
verse it. 
not to know when you are beaten, but in 
law, both civil and ecclesiastical, when a 





| mic 
It may be a good thing in war | 


abroad to their friends 


The ation. 


case has tinally gone against you in the 
highest court, the only thing to do is to 


submit with as good a grace as possible, 
Squire Smalley of the 7ribune is more 
diverting than usual this week, for in re 


SAV IIiptS 


ferring to a vote of censure in the House | 
of Lords on Mr. Bryce for seeking to give | 


the Liberals some sort of representation on | 


the magisterial bench in Lancashire, he says 


‘this statement [of Lord Sefton, whose | 


power of appointment Mr. Bryce invaded], 
coupled with the unanimous vote of the 
Upper Chamber, leaves Mr. Bryce in a 
position which his friends may regret.” 
Speaking of the 
shows that in the Squire’s mind the Liberal 
peers do not count, and his assumption 
that Mr. Bryce’s friends will feel sorry for 


vote ‘‘unanimous 


as 


. 
S . 


worked 


$1 


which Greeks who have 
abroad bring with them when they return 
to settle in their own country; the legacies 
to Greece by rich Greeks dying abroad; the 
ot 


living in Greece, and the 


foreign investments Greek capitali 
MoneV Spx nt in 
Mr. I 


endeavors to 


Greece by foreign tourists yW SAYS 


that all his earnest obtain 


the extent of these ‘‘occult” sources of 
wealth proved fruitless, and that he 
is unable to give even a rough esti 
imate, but that he is convinced that 
these sources exist in Greece in great 


him as he lies writhing under the censure | 


of the Tory peers, shows what an awful 
penalty Smalley considers it. If it over 


took him, he would certainly either hang | 


himself or pine away and die. 
been bestowed on nearly every first-rate 
public man and great legislator England 
has seen for sixty years would not com 
fort him in the least. To have forty or 
fifty peers openly disapprove of 
would literally break his heart, especially 
if it occurred in the height of the London 
season. 


him 


According to the catalogue of the Ger 
man Section of the Chicago Exhibition, 


That it has | 


er proportions than in other countrie 


He adds thatthe large sums remitted o: 
brought to Greece by Greeks \ » have 
earned their money abroad, are a feature 
peculiar to the country, and of the high 
est importance, there being arcely any 
of the numerous Greeks earning money 
| as workers in the East, in Italy, Franes 
| or England who do not, in son win ¢ 
other, allow their country to profit: by 
their wealth. This is the other side « 
the picture drawn so often by out 
American editors and orators, We 
| kept well informed of the “occult ° dimi 
nution of our wealth caused by the lav 
| spending of money in Europe by our un 


patriotic tourists, and the numerous rm 


| ciled 


mittances to Asia by the Chinese domi 


here. Perhaps some one will now 


| follow Mr. Law’s example and endeavor 


: acs eect 
nine-tenths of all the artificial coloring 


matter of the world is now produced in 
Germany. In 1891, German exports of 
aniline colors amounted to nearly $15,000, 
000, a large proportion being sent to the 
East Indies to displace coloring matter of 
the 
manufac 
A recent ar 
ticle in Nature gives an account of the 
research laboratory attached to a manu 
factory of dye-stuffs in Elberfeld. In it 
no less than twenty-six skilled chemists 


native origin. These facts indicate 
close alliance between German 


turers and men of science. 


are constantly in the service of the com 
pany, while as many more are employed 
in otherdepartments. Aneven largernum- 
ber is employed at the works in Baden, 
where seventy-eight chemists, of whom 
fifty-six have the Ph.D. degree, are en 
gaged in investigation in the service of asin- 
gle firm. Here we get a glimpse of the real 
“pauper labor” of Europe against which 
our manufacturers cannot In- 
stead of encouraging the yoking of science 
to industry, the discovery of new methods 


com pete. 


and machinery, and perfection in techni. 
cal education, the true American policy is 
to tax foreign products out of the country, 
are behind 
the times to make a living 

Mr. E. F. G. Law has made a report to 
the English Government upon the econo 
and in 


: } 
which 


situation 
to that 
wealth 


tinancial 
he 


Greece, 


in refers 


country's 
‘occult sources of 


briefiv, 


These are, 


and relatives; the 


the remittances of Greek workers | 


to discover the ‘‘ vecult” sources of our 


wealth. 

i? : | 7 
is well known that one of the 
Pon: Leo i 


churches of the East and 


It 
projec ts cherished by 
union of the 
West More than on 


t h is he spoke n of 


his hope to see these two great sections of 
Christendom brought together, and lately 

in his address to the Ruthenian piigrims 
on May 2, he repeated that his most 
devout wish was to see the return to the 
Latin Church of ‘‘those churches of the 
Orient which are so dear to me \ prac 


tical step of some significance has now been 


taken in the appointment of an official 
representative of the Vatican at the Con 
gress of Jerusalem. This Congress was 


called to study the diverse liturgies of the 


Eastern churches, and to endeavor to har 
monize them, particularly in what relates 
to the 


subject 


Eucharist. From reports on the 


‘repared by prelates representing 
the Syrian, Greek, and Coptic Churches, it 
appears that their usage does not differ 
greatiy from the Latin, and that, in that 
of parties 
would be the easiest thing in the world 
This, it is thought, will tend to break the 
force of one of the fundamental objections 


single matter, a union all 


of the Oriental churches to reunion with 
Rome, namely, that they would lose their 
own 


and usages, and, in so far, to 
Still, there 


are so many other vital matters of faith 


rites 


look towards reconciliation 


and practice separating the churches of 
the East and the West, and such 
of inherited prejudice and race difference 


barriers 


to be surmounted, that, in spite of all the 
talk and hopes, real union seems hopeless. 
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SILVER AND POLITICS. 

THE position which Republican leaders 
and journals, in the East as well as in the 
West, are taking as to President Cleve 
land’s efforts to get the Sherman Silver 
Act repealed is one of the wonders 
of modern politics. After the develop- 
ments of the past few months there 
is no doubt, in any rational mind capa- 
ble of forming a judgment in such 
matters, that the Sherman Law is the 
cause of the most serious financial and 
commercial disturbances that the country 
has seen in twenty years. It isthe opinion 
of bankers and merchants that confidence 
can be restored only by the repeal of this 
law, and that if the repeal is accomplished 
a great wave of business prosperity will 
sweep over the country. All merchants and 
business men are, therefore, most anxious 
for the repeal, and most desirous that all 
possible support shall be given to the Presi- 
dent’s efforts to bring it about. There is no 
division of opinion in the commercial world 
on this point, yet, instead of seeking to 
bring the repeal about, we find Republi- 
can leaders and journals doing all in their 
power to prevent it. They would rather 
see the present financial disturbances con- 
tinued and aggravated than to see the 
President successful in his efforts, simply 
because they do not wish to have it ap- 
pear that the Democratic party is capable 
of wise action. 

This obstructive Republican attitude 
has been revealed very plainly by such 
prominent Republican journals as the New 
York Tribune and the Philadelphia Press 
during the past fortnight, and it came 
out with grotesque but startling clearness 
in responses from Republican Senators 
and Congressmen to inquiries as to their 
attitude toward repeal, which the World 
published on Thursday last. That news- 
paper had addressed a telegraphic query 
to all members of both branches of 
Congress, asking them to define di- 
rectly their position in regard to the 
repeal of the Sherman Act, the levying 
of an income tax, and the repeal of 
the State-bank tax. The first question is, 
of course, the vital one of the three. The 
responses of the Democratic Congressmen 
are in the main frank and intelligible, and 
give most welcome assurances of a suffi- 
cient change of sentiment in the South 
and West to insure the law’s uncondition- 
al repeal. Out of a large number of re- 
plies received, eighty-six Representatives 
answer, without equivocation or condition, 
that they favor repeal, while only sixteen 
directly oppose it. To secure repeal in the 
House, 179 votes will be required, but the 
large proportion of favorable responses 
indicates that there will be no difficulty in 
obtaining these and many more. 

An examination of the Republican re- 
sponses reveals to a wondering world many 
curious things regarding the construction 
and processes of the modern Republican 
mind. Here is Gen. Joseph R. Hawley, 
for example, United States Senator from 
Connecticut and one of the moral and in- 





tellectual forces of the party for many 
years. He represents an Eastern State 
of much wealth, large industrial, com- 
mercial, and financial interests, and an 
advanced condition of educated intelli- 
gence upon economic questions. The 
State of Connecticut is vitally interested 
in having the Sherman Law repealed at 
the earliest possible moment; yet when he 
is asked to say if he is for or against re- 
peal, Senator Hawley, his soul stirred 
with a high sense of his responsibility as 
the exponent of sound finance in the 
State of Connecticut, sits down and writes 
this remarkable reply: 

“The Sherman Act was but a compromise 

and a temporary expedient. Some wish to 
climb out, others wish to dive deeper. Many 
will refuse to let go until they know where 
they are going to drop.” 
What a bracing effect that will have upon 
wavering statesmen in the West and 
South! In similar tone is the following 
which Congressman Russell of the Nor- 
wich District, a great centre of industry 
and capital, sends: 

‘The vital question is, What does the Demo- 
cratic majority favor? The Democratic party 
has been running the country since March 4, 
and mighty calamitously, too.” 

The responses of Republican Congress- 
men from New York State are in some in- 
stances no better than these. A few of 
them, including Messrs. Belden, Payne, 
and Sherman, respond directly in favor 
of repeal, but more of them either dodge 
or oppose it. Thus, Wever of the Twenty- 
third District says he favors repeal ‘‘un- 
der proper conditions,” and Ray of the 
Twenty-sixth District favors it ‘‘if ac- 
companied with proper legislation,” 
while Daniels of the Buffalo district 
gives out this Bunsbyish deliverance: ‘‘ I 
am in favor of repealing the Silver Act of 
1890, with such further legislation as will 
send the silver into circulation at its mar- 
ket value and avoid its storage in the 
Treasury.” A similar set of responses 
comes from New Jersey. Demccratic 
Congressmen say frankly they favor re- 
peal, but one Republican Congressman, 
Loudenslager, declines to define his posi- 
tion, and another, Gardner, gives this un- 
willing consent to favor repeal: ‘‘I am 
not in favor of the so-called Sherman 
Silver Law, butI do not believe it respon- 
sible for half the evil laid to it.” 

It is much the same way in the West- 
ern responses. Congressman Grosvenor of 
Ohio, for example, lets go of the Sherman 
Act reluctantly, and eases his feelings in 
doing so by getting in a thwack at tariff 
reform, saying: ‘‘I favor repeal of Sher- 
man Compromise Act, but believe the 
trouble in the country now is due to thr at 
of tariff change.” This is the customary Re- 
publican tone. It is clearly very hard for 
the Republican party to do anything 
which will hinder its opponent from “‘ruin- 
ing the country.” In fact, it would ra- 
ther see the country ruined than see the 
Democratic party gain the credit for un- 
doing the mischievous Republican legisla- 
tion which has brought it to the brink of 
ruin. 





But, bitter as will be the pill, the Re- 
publicans will have to swallow it. 
They may dodge and hesitate now about 
‘‘diving deeper,” but when the time 
comes to vote, they will not dare to offend 
the business sentiment of the country by 
opposing repeal. The responses to the 
World show that a considerable change in 
favor of repeal has taken place in such 
States as Kentucky, Tennessee, Texas, 
Georgia, and several Western States, and 
that Kansas, North Carolina, Virginia, and 
a few other hotbeds of financial disorder 
are the only sections unaffected. This 
means that, when Congress assembles, the 
law will be repealed, and that the Repub- 
licans will be obliged to aid in that patri- 
otic achievement. 


THE OHIO BOURBONS. 


THE Republican State Convention in Ohio 
shows how completely the party hascome 
under the control of the Bourbons. As the 
Tribune truthfully says: ‘‘Ohio is in more 
than one sense the central State of the 
Union, It shares Eastern and Western 
leanings; it has been the key of manya 
national battlefield. Itis a representative 
State, and there the best and worst ele- 
ments of the nation meet.” For these 
reasons the attitude of the Ohio Republi- 
cans toward the issues of the day is al- 
ways significant, and it is especially so 
now when the Republican Governor, who 
is nominated for another term, is the most 
conspicuous leader left to the organization. 

The most important feature of the plat- 
form is the thorough-going endorsement 
of the McKinley Law, and the demand 
not only for the retention of its high- 
tariff rates, but also for still higher rates 
This is the language employed: 

‘““We favor the policy of full and adequate 
protection to American labor and industries. 
The best exemplification of the principle of 
protection and reciprocity that has found ex- 
oression in the statutes is the McKinley Act. 
Ve cordially declare our adhesion to the doc- 
trines of that great measure, and favor such 
amendments thereto for protection as time 
and experience may show to be advisable.” 
The next plank shows that one of these 
amendments would bea still further in- 
crease of the tariff on wool. It condemns 
the bill passed by the Democrats in the 
last House, and the present avowed policy 
of the party to place wool on the free list, 
as ‘fan unjust and ruinous attack on ail 
the agricultural industries of the coun- 
try,” and adds: ‘ We insist on such full 
and adequate protection for the wool in- 
dustry as will enable American farmers to 
supply the wool required for consumption 
in the United States.” 

The only other important feature of 
the platform is the resolution about the 
finances, which reads as follows: 

‘*We favor honest money, money composed 
of gold, silver, and paper, maintained at equal 
value and under national and not State regu- 
lation. The financial honor of the country 
must be maintained and its credit preserved 
unimpaired. The,weak and vacillating course 
of the present national Administration in 


dealing with the financial situation meets our 
condemnation,” 
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Here, then, we have Republican policy 
on the two great issues outlined—main- 
tenance of the McKinley tariff policy, 
with ahint of making duties still higher, 
especially on woo!; and meaningless plati- 
tudes about the finances. Of course every- 
body favors honest money, and wants to 
maintain the country’s financial honor 
and to preserve its credit. But how to do 
it? that is the question. It is a question 
upon which no light whatever is cast by 
the resolution. 

Gov. McKinley is quite as non-commit- 
tal. He draws a gloomy picture of the 
financial situation, but he does not indicate 
what ought to be done to relieve it. Does 
he consider it due to the workings of the 
Sherman Silver Law? Nobody can tell 
fromhis speech. ‘‘ Jf it is true,” he says, 
‘‘as the Administration boldly proclaims, 
that our financial distress is occasioned by 
the Silver Purchase Law, which requires 
the Government to buy 4,500,000 ounces 
of silver every month and issue Treasury 
notes therefor, then why does not the Ad 
ministration convene Congress and repeal 
that law?” But he does not indicate 
whether he believes that our troubles 
are occasioned by this law, or whether 
he thinks that the country would be 
benefited by its repeal. ‘‘ In every effort 
to maintain the high financial credit of the 
country, secure sound and stable currency, 
and maintain the nation’s faith invio- 
late,” says Gov. McKinley, ‘‘ the President 
will have the warm support of Republi 
cans everywhere.” But he does not say 
whether a movement to repeal the Sher- 
man Law would be such an effort. 


In short, platform and candidate alike 
are silent upon the one question as to 
which both should have spoken in un- 
mistakable tones. The Sherman Law was 
passed in the summer of 1890. A few days 
later the Ohio Republicans, in State Con- 
vention, ‘‘ fully approved the wise action 
of the Republican members of both houses 
of Congress in fulfilling the pledges of 
the party in legislation upon the coinage 
of silver.” In 1891 they ‘‘endorsed the 
Coinage Act of the last Republican Con. 
gress, by which the entire production of 


the silver mines of the United States is | 


added to the currency of the people.” Do 
they favor the maintenance of the act 
which they thus repeatedly and heartily 
commended? No one can tell. 

McKinley’s speech throughout was on 
the demagogical plane where he is usu- 
ally found. It was delivered on Thurs- 
day, and he said: “Three months have 
gone by—the country waiting and suffer 





| barian, 
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tatively announce that the financial situa- 
tion would be met and solved upon that 
standard of financial honor and national 
good faith which has guided the Republi 


can party since its installation to power | 


in 1861." What standard? The standard 
of the Sherman Silver Law? Does Gov. 
McKinley think that national good faith 
demands efforts to stop the depreciation of 
our currency by the continued purchase of 
silver? But only two years ago Gov. Me- 
Kinley, in a speech at Toledo, February 
12, 1891, said of Mr. Cleveland's efforts in 
that direction when he was President be 
fore: 


‘During all of his (Cleveland’s] years at the | 


head of the Government he was dishonoring 
one of our precious metals, one of our own 
great products; discrediting silver and en 
hancing the price of gold. He endeavored 
even before his inauguration to office to step 
the coinage of silver dollars, and afterwards, 
and to the end of his Administration, persist- 
ently used his power to that end. He was d 

termined to contract the circulating medium 
and demonetize one of the coins of commerce, 
limit the volume of money among the people, 


make money scarce, and therefore dear. He 
would have increased the value of money and | 
diminished the value of everything else 


money the master, everything else its servant.” 


The attitude of the Ohio Republicans 
shows that they have learned nothing from 
their overwhelming defeat in the Congres 
sional elections of 1890 and their narrow 
escape from losing the State in the Presi- 
dential election last After the 
voters have twice pronounced against 
the high-tariff policy of the McKinl-y 
Law, all that they have to 
promise to make it higher. 


year. 


offer is a 
With the 
financial condition of the country, ac- 
cording to their own account, most 
alarming, they do not give the faintest 
intimation as to what ought to be done, 
in the way of repealing old laws or pass 
ing new ones, to make things better. 
Their whole attitude is that of Bourbons 
who have been left behind by the progress 
of events. 


NOISE. 


THERE always comes a period in the his- 
tory of a progressive community when a 
desire to keep down noise begins to show 
itself. In the primitive stages of culture, 
the savage, the barbarian, and the semi-bar- 
the passion for noise is always 
strong. All savages and barbarians love to 
make all the row they can. 
sorrow both express themselves in yells, 
wails, and 


‘heir joy and 


shouts, and the beating and 


| blowing of loud-resounding instruments, 
| more especially the drum and the horn. 


ing—and Congress is unconvened, and its | 


assembling in extraordinary session is now 
as doubtful as it was three months ago.” 
Yet every newspaper in the country con- 
tained on Tuesday a statement by the 
President that he would ‘‘call an extra ses- 
sion of Congress not earlier than the first 
nor later than the fifteenth of September, 
unless unexpected contingencies should 
necessitate an earlier meeting.’”’ He wants 
the President to ‘‘ officially and authori- 


The noise warfare 


almost equals that of the gunpowder en 


of primitive savage 


gagements of modern armies, although it 
was, and is, as we might say, almost 
wholly manual or vocal. The din of a bar- 
barian funeral, too, was and is something 
appalling. The practice of hiring mourners 
to make a loud lament on such occasions 
has come down almost to our own time 
among the Celtic Irish. All African travel. 
lers describe the noise of litth merrymak 


ings in an African village as something 
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which no civilized man easily forgeta 


Those who have passed an evening ata Chi- 


| nese theatre have probably never in their 


wildest dreams thought it possible to pro 
duce plays with musical accompaniments 


| of such shriliness and intensity. 


In fact, it is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that the progress of a race in civiliza- 
tion may be marked by asteady reduction 
in the volume of sound which it produces 
in connection with its deaths, births, mar 
riages, feastings, merrymakings, its wars 
and peaces, trade, commerce, and manu 
factures. The more culture of all kinds it 
acquires, the less noise it produces. There 
is no surer sign, in fact, of an upward 
movement of the tribal soul than the ap 
pearance of a desire to get along with less 


uproar. When its leading men begin to ask 


| themselves whether this or that could not 
| safely be done with fewer yells or smaller 


drums, it shows that it is becoming seif 
conscious and is feeling the throbs of a 
new life. After this comes a change in the 
character of the musical instruments, a 
general lowering of the tones of the voice, 
the substitution at funerals of the silent 
1 and 
the exaction of silence in military drill 


tear for the half-maniacal ‘‘ keen 
In cities this mental and moral growth 
is, of course, displayed in the repression of 
street cries, of s'reet all noises 
beat 
and 


music, of 
made for mere amusement, such as 
ing of drums, and blowing of horns, 
purposeless and persistent shouting and 
yelling. 
and we have 

New York. The 
one, the reduction of the noise made by 
the ordinary and 


These are but rudimentary steps, 
taken 
1ext and most important 


already them in 


legitimate street trattic, 
Its 


has been recognized in the modern world 


we are only beginning importance 


reasing interest in 
and care for public hygiene. There is no 
modern city health board, and indeed no 
modern city doctor, who is not well 
effects of incessant noise 


multitudes in 


aware of the evil 


the increasing who, 


on 
} 
i 


| all the great cities, now live, one might 


say, by their wits, but more accurately, by 
their nerves. The amount of mental ope- 
rations require at all 
events an approach to silence, for their 


which silence, or 


healthfulness in cities like New York, 
London, or Paris, carried on by mer- 
chants, brokers, bankers, bookkeepers, 


teachers, professors, architects, designers, 
engravers, painters, students, judges, law- 
yers, editors, ministers, is something enor- 
mous, and grows with all our material 
growth. The performance of this work 
in the midst of tremendous uproar of any 
kind of course greatly increases the ex- 
penditure of vital force which accompa- 
nies all mental exertion. Consequently 
the reduction of city noise is now one of 
the most important elements in all city 
reforms. 

In New York we have as yet only made 
a beginning in it by the introduction of 
the asphalt pavement, but this is being 
rap diy extended, and must produce a 
marked effect in sound reduction before 
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long. What this pavement does to lessen 
noise in the streets in which it exists, 
everybody who has passed along them or 
lived on themknows. It makes conversa- 
tion in cabs or carriages and in rooms fac- 
ing on the street comfortable, and makes 
sleep in summer nights with open win- 
dows an easy possibility—facts which 
are really a complete answer to all the 
complaints of slipperiness. Better far 
that an occasional horse should come 
down than that the nerves of thousands 
of hard-working men and women should 
be continuously set on edge by ciatter 
which is all the more wearing for being 
intermittent. In London, the hard-grind- 
ing, soul-penetrating noise of the New 
York stone pavement has been suppressed, 
or rather has been largely converted into 
a subdued, continuous roar or boom by 
means of wood, asphalt, and macadam; 
and though horses fall often on them all, 
humanity gains. 

But in London there is a strong demand 
for silence on the part of a powerful class, 
which must have it, insists on it, and has 
got it to a very considerable extent. New 
Yorkers, whose lives are being worn out 
by noise, have hardly yet found out what 
ailsthem, and have said very little in the 
way of appeals for mercy to the city au- 
thorities. The nuisance of noise is, as 
we have said, in a fair way of abatement 
in the side streets, but not the slightest 
attempt has yet been made to abate the 
storm of noise on the great lines of traf- 
fic, Broadway, Fifth, Sixth, and Third 
Avenues. It rages in them all in cyclones, 
and, after the hot weather has begun and 
the opening of windows has become neces- 
sary, invades the houses like a troop of 
savages on a raid, and respects neither 
age nor sex. To what extent it can be 
abated on these great thoroughfares we do 
not know; but no more important prob- 
lem can engage the attention of municipal 
authorities. What the Tammany view of 
street noise is we cannot say. The chiefs 
live in remote and secluded quarters up 
town, far from the great noise centres; but 
the district leaders are in daily and nightly 
contact with this great modern fury, and 
might, with a little pains, be made to 
see that there is ‘‘something for Tamma- 
ny ” in quieter streets. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S SLOW PROGRESS. 


THE struggle between the Liberals and 
Tories in the British Parliament is rapidly 
resolving itself into a question of physical 
endurance. The Gladstonian majority, 
which has held together wonderfully well 
—far better than either friends or foes ex- 
pected a year ago—is a good enough 
majority to justify the strictly ne- 
cessary or business use of the clos- 
ure, but it is not large enough for 
what may be called the punitive use 
of it. That is, it is large enough to 
confine Tory obstruction within reason- 
able limits day by day, but too small to 
cut debate off altogether, and force the 


, 
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bill through the Committee peremptorily, 
on the ground that none of the discussion 
by the Opposition is serious, and yet this is 
the course which some of the Irish mem- 
bers are urging on Mr. Gladstone. Some 
excuse for this proposal is to be found in the 
open admission of many of the Tory lead- 
ers, including Mr. Balfour, that they are not 
proposing amendments to the bill for the 
purpose of improving it, but for the pur- 
pose of killing it. This admission, the 
Irish say, and many of the English Radi- 
cals agree with them, deprives the Opposi- 
tion of the right to the ordinary amenities 
of parliamentary procedure, and justifies 
a general denial of quarter. 

But here the composition of the majori- 
ty and the minority in the House, on 
which the Tories lay so much stress, be- 
comes really important. The argument 
that Mr. Gladstone has no right to pass 
a measure of such importance as this 
Home-Rule Bill because he has not a ma- 
jority of the English members and has to 
rely for his main strength on the Scotch, 
Welsh, and Irish has always been, for or- 
dinary purposes, an absurd argument for 
Unionists to use, because it was a ‘‘sepa- 
ratist”” argument, denied the reality of 
the Union, and suggested strongly that 
the various parts of the United King- 
dom should be consuited singly, and 
the weight of+their vote made to de- 
pend on their population and material 
resources. For ordinary purposes, such a 
theory may safely be despised. It is ridicu- 
lous to ask in ordinary parliamentary 
warfare ti)’ Mnglish votes shall count for 
more than \\ elsh, Scotch, or Irish ones. 

But when it comes to applying coercion 
or forcing measures through the House 
without any debate, and by sheer force of 
numbers, undoubtedly the composition of 
the recalcitrant majority becomes very 
important. The closure cannot be applied 
punitively to a minority made up largely 
of members from the richest and in all 
respects most powerful of the ‘‘ three king- 
doms,” in the magisterial fashion in which 
it was applied to the Irish and the Libe- 
rals in passing the Coercion Bill. The 
experiment would be too dangerous. 
Mr. Gladstone sees this, and is disposed 
to be patient and conciliatory, and to 
avoid revolutionary crises, for which he 
has no longer the strength or time. The 
Irish are dissatisfied with this moderation, 
and are eager to ‘‘force the fighting,” and 
their bellicose mood is serious because they 
ean, if they like to commit suicide, reduce 
the Liberal majority to zero. 

Against this impatience of theirs Mr. 
Gladstone has little to set off except the 
expectation—it must be admitted, a trifle 
vague—that the Tory endurance, being 
that, for the most part, of well-to-do 
men who love the country in summer 
and field sports in August, will begin 
soon to give way; that it will then 
be impossible to keep them in their places 
on hot summer nights for the mere pur- 
pose of obstruction, and that when their 
vote dwindles seriously, the chiefs will 
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give up moving amendments in Commit- 
tee, and let the accursed measure go 
through to meet its fate in the House of 
Lords. There is something in this view, 
but how much it is difficult to say at this 
distance. 

Between Tory truculence and Irish im- 
patience, there is no question that the posi- 
tion of the Ministry grows more serious 
every day, because, if there be much fight- 
ing power on the Liberal side, except in 
the person of Mr. Gladstone, it has not 
yet shown itself. Sir William Harcourt’s 
health is sufficiently impaired to compel 
him tospare himself, and no other member 
of the Cabinet, except the chief, is ready 
to ‘‘sailin” at a moment’s notice and 
ride the storm of debate. Every now 
and then the Premier makes his appear- 
ance with a rapier, with which he ‘has 
execution of the enemy,” as Cromwell used 
to say, for an hour or two, and before 
which the proudest of the foe goes down; 
but he cannot keep this up all summer. 
A young man could hardly do it; even the 
most wonderful octogenarian the world 
has seen may well shrink from it. 

There is one influence, however, though 
it is an unseen one of which it is difficult 
to estimate the force, working in Mr. 
Gladstone’s favor, and that is the in- 
fluence of the puerility of the obstructive 
policy in depriving the Home Rule Bill 
of its terrors in the eyes of the middle- 
class English Conservatives. One of the 
acutest of foreign observers, the Paris 
Temps, has pointed out more than once 
the extremely visionary and factitious 
character of the English dread of Irish 
home rule, and the smallness of the effect 
it would or could have on English great- 
ness or prosperity, while the changes 
which are going on in the internal gov- 
ernment of England itself, through such 
measures as the County Council and 
Parish Council Acts, are more radical and 
more destructive of the power of the class 
which has ruled England since the Con- 
quest than anything in English history, 
and yet seem to excite hardly any atten- 
tion. The valiant front which the nobili- 
ty, gentry, and clergy are presenting to 
the Irish kernes and galloglasses, while 
Jack Cade and Wat Tyler are taking pos- 
session of their parks and manors and 
glebes, is surely a curious spectacle. 

EDWIN BOOTH. 
THE great actor who was taken from us last 
week preserved in his performances such tra- 
ditions as came down to him of a classic and 
admirable school. He even added to them and 
improved upon them, but he took no pains to 
perpetuate them or to instruct others in their 
observance. Of his surroundings, except pos- 
sibly in his earlier days, when he appreciated 
the value of spectacle as an attraction to the 
mass of spectators, he was almost wholly care- 
less; and during the last fifteen years of his ca- 
reer, the incompetency of his supporting com- 
panies and the makeshift character of his 
scenery were so notorious as to be the subject of 
common jest. In fact, his indifference to the 
general artistic quality of the representations 
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in which he was concerned appeared to grow 
upon him in proportion as his fame raised him 
above all danger of competition; and just so 
soon as his name alone was sufficient to fill a 
theatre, he seemed to have no other ambition 
than to play his own part well, nor did he ever 
appear to be embarrassed by or even conscious 
of the awkwardness of his miserable compa- 
nions. 

It may be admitted that in his prime he ex- 
pended money liberally in artistic stage deco- 
ration, and that in his autumn he was justified 
in laying by provision for old age; but this is 
scarcely a valid excuse for the parsimony 
which robbed his own superb performances of 
so much of their rightful effect. It is rather 
startling to reflect that, after being the fore- 
most tragedian of his country for more than 
thirty years, he has not only left behind him 
no successor whose shoulders are worthy of 
bearing his mantle, but no group of disciples, 
not even one young man or young woman who 
can be said to illustrate the effect of his exam- 
ple. With his authority and extraordinary 
popularity he might easily have founded a 
stock company which would have been an 
ideal school of acting, and have fostered a 
healthy public interest in the poetic drama, 
which is now languishing for the lack of com- 
petent expositors. Such players as the Kem- 
bles, Macready, and Phelps left an impress upon 
the contemporary stage that was perceptible 
long after their once active service had ended, 
but, so far as can be discerned now, Mr. Booth 
has left nothing but the memory of his own 
shining achievements. The inevitable conclu- 
sion from all this, apparently, is that, notwith- 
standing his ambition, his courage, his indus- 
try, and his commanding abilities, he was not 
inspired with that enthusiastic love of art for 
art’s sake which is characteristic of the highest 
type of genius. Scrupulously faithful as he 
was in his fulfilment of the share of the work 
that fell to him personally, he was unmindful 
of the broader obligation of serving the art 
that had served him. 

There is, however, no difficulty in assigning 
his place as an actor. For the last quarter of 
a century at least he has been without a living 
rival in tragedy upon the English-speaking 
stage. Forrest, except possibly in those parts 
depending mainly upon a robust physique, 
could) never have comparable with 
him. E. L. Davenport equalled him, per- 
haps, in some parts. G. V. Brooke probably 
excelled him in Othello, and Fechter of course 
distanced him in such characters as Claude 
Melnotte and Ruy Blas, and certainly divided 
honors with him in Hamlet, while Henry Ir- 
ving has won triumphs in some parts alto- 
gether beyond his grasp. But, taking him for 
allin all, he was by far the most distinguish- 
ed tragedian of his day, and probably pos- 
sessed more of the true fire than any actor 
since his father. 
as that of some actors—he was by no means a 
David Garrick or even a Samuel Phelps in re- 
spect of mere versatility; but within it 
faculties were curiously perfect and under his 


been 


His range was not so wide 


his 


most absolute control. His figure, even in 
middle age, though slight, was admirably 


proportioned, and suggestive of unimpaired 
vigor and agility. Although scarcely above 
middle height, the grace and dignity of his 
carriage prevented him from appearing too 
short even in characters popularly associated 
with ideas of uncommon muscular prowess. 
He gave a majestic presence to Lear, a martial 
outside to Macbeth, a noble port to Brutus 
It was his personal beauty in youth, doubt- 
less, that contributed chiefly to the extraordi- 
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nary success of his Hamlet, the part with } Sometimes ¢ nvevyed a sense of insincerity: but 


which his name will be linked inseparably in 
future dramatic history. In the sixties he 
the especially to the feminine 
world, of the ideal dark and mournful Prince; 
his 


in what may perhaps be described as romanti 
was | melodrama he allowed free sway to his dra 
realization, matic impulses with the most electrical results 
His fit of passion 
Stu 





in paralysis, in 


gazelle-like eyes, his delicate pallor, and Giles Overreach, may be described witl 
his musical voice all aiding the romantic illu 
sion. But from the. first the impersonation 
possessed intellectual merits of the 


sort, although it was disfigured by some dis 


chtful, and the simula 
stroke that left him helpless was a 
The 


oo, in which his father was famous, als 


out exaggeration as fr 
tion of the 
clearest | terrible bit of realism character of 
edara, 
tressing mannerisms of speech and various | afforced him an opportunity for the display of 


} 


kinds of exaggeration due to youthful heat well be called maniacal 
Ser . 


and impulse 


a fury which might 
Chen 


Of late years this remarkable | and the emotion portrayed in his assum 


0 
study had begun to lose something of its fresh- | of Sir Kdward Morti: was little if any less 


ness and spontaneity and to wear the appear- | powerful. But it was only with romance of 
ance of weariness and effort; but they who had | the gloomy order that his artistic dispositios 
the good fortune to witness it on the night of | betrayed special atlinity. Insuch parts as Ay 
the Wallack testimonial, when Mr. Booth was | Blas, Don Corsar de Bazan, and ¢ v 


spurred by the occasion, saw it at its very 
best, and will readily admit that no such 
Hamlet is likely to be witnessed again by the 


notte he escaped positive failure by avery nai 
row margin. His Romeo, so far as tl ver 
part of it was concerned, was a wretched fail 
present generation. 

But, although Hamlet was undoubtedly his 
most famous part, and probably that upon 
which he expended most thought, it is by no 


ure, but was redeemed by some tine bursts of 
His Bene 


a still less happy effort, and his ?' hi 


passion in the later scenes 


although spoken of politely by his admirers 


means so certain that it was his greatest, or | really gratified no other sentiment tha 
even one of his greatest achievements as an | riosity 

actor, owing as it did so much to his own tem In a general review of his stage work “aN 
perament and personality. For sheer force of | ing the experiences of his bovhood ont of 


maintenance of an | sideration, it will be 


intricate personality foreign to his own, it was 


illusion and the incessant 
cover so large a field of characterization as 
inferior to his Richelieu, which was a master of his contemyx 
piece of its kind. The cunning, the dignity, | decessors, 
the passion, and the pathos with which he filled 
this false and tricky but effective theatrical 
part, gave to it a value which it could never 
have on its own account, and his delivery of 
the stirring ‘“‘ awful circle” 


SOLE ! 
this being due in a lary: 
his inability to ! 


anv humor exces 


play the 1 
pt that of a dry or saturnine 


description, in which he excelled. But within 
his own sphere he 
speech never failed | high 
to send a thrill of excitement through the cold 
est audience. 


standard of excellence, and perhaps 
other actor of his day played so many characts 
He was no less successful in the | surpassingly well as he d 
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character of the deformed jester Bertuceio (in 
** The Fool’s Revenge * of Tom Taylor), who in | Pescara, and Sh he was, as regards 


his hands became the personification of mor- | contemporaries, literally beyond competition 


dant and malignant hate, until the moment of | The list might be extended, but these are fa 
the discovery of his daughter's peril, when he | ly representative of the range of his nobles 





underwent a transformation which was one of | capacities. Of the technicalities of his pu 
the most striking bits of acting ever seen upon } sion he was a perfect maste There was 
the stage. Nothing more grotesque, more | a trick in sta a 1 which he was 
truthful, or more convincing could be ima | versed, ithe effects w he w ht wit 
gined than the veiled agony beneath the caj the most promising material were wonder 
lery by means of which the distracted father ful. In his later pe . when his natura 
tried to win his way into the banquet cham sources had beg to fail him, this astery 
ber. Ona far higher plane of intellectuality, | of expedient and fertility of resource often e1 





but scarcely more striking theatrically, was led him to hide the defects caused by 
his Jago, which, while he retained the energy 


and suppleness of youth, was the incarnation | All through his theatrical | 


sical weakness 
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of infernal mischief disporting itself under the | in a emarkat legret af 
guise of sprightly disinterestedness. It has | fection Lesteem of his fellow-actors, and, be 
been accepted generally as an almost ideal | ing | tor to the very marrow of his 
interpretation of the author's conception, and | bones, he asked for nothing better than live 
was equally satisfactory to the general publi: sphere that was most con 


and the critical observer. Ona par with it in 
tellectually was his Richard [11., which 


incomparably the best performance of the cha- 


His retiring disposition and 


it were the logica 





uutcome, 





beset 


rrows and trials that 


salle 


racter seen in the last quarter of a century, be | him causes, perhaps, codpe 
ing preéminent alike in its polished craft, its him a great actor rather than a 


ebullitions of hate and passion, and the fero- | great manager or an ardent reformer. At all 
cious desperation of the death scene. In the | events, he helped to elevate the profession of 
tent scene he was guilty of exaggeration, but | which he was so bright an ornament, not only 


in other respects his Richard was a very nota r of his stage career, but by th: 


ble achievement, and shone most c his personal racter, his devotion 
} 
! 


cha 


when compared with the efforts of nee 


under affliction, his 
him 


rivals as dared to emulats 





and gentleness, his sweet 


ourtesy 
nation of extraordinary merit 


genuine imperse : ness temper, and his wholesome freedom 
was his Shylock, which was especially remarka- | from the conceit which is the besetting sin of 


ble for its sug 
biting humor, its f 


gestion of forceful character, its | the lesser theatrical performers 


ed him bef: 


Death claim 
not before he had 
had his fill of the honors which he most covet 





ury of wrath and despair. re his time, but 
its vengefulness, and the pathos of its final t 
tal collapse ed, and some taste of the peace and happiness 
In legitimate tragedy he often appeared to 


be suffering from a sort 


which for so many years were denied to him. 


of repression, which " He was spared the woes of infirm old age, and 
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knew nothing of the humiliation of the vete- 
ran doomed to lag superfluous upon the scene 
of his former exploits. 


PARTY GOVERNMENT IN JAPAN.—II. 


ToK10o, April 17, 1893. 

Less than thirty years ago Japan was still 
in the bonds of the feudal system, and the idea 
of popular rights and liberties was as unknown 
as religious toleration in Europe in the six- 
teenth century. Even to-day the people almost 
worship their Emperor as a divine being, and 
in words grant him homage of the most abso- 
lute character. And yet they are straining 
every nerve to introduce the most radical form 
of party government, though their Parliament 
is hardly three years old. The aggressiveness 
and precipitancy of this cry for party govern- 
ment have caused the astonishment of some 
foreigners and the ridicule of others. At first 
blush such a demand would seem wholly in- 
consistent with the prerogatives of the Empe- 
ror and the real loyalty of the people. How is 
it possible to reconcile these demands with the 
indisputable love of the Japanese for their 
sovereign? Even in Germany, where the 
“divinity that doth hedge a king” is much less 
felt than in Japan, there has been no such 
aggressive attempt to invade the Emperor's 
prerogatives. How do the Liberal leaders and 
the people reconcile themselves to this ap- 
parent inconsistency, which the official news- 
papers do not hesitate to press against the 
popular cause ? 

We touch here upon perhaps the most vital 
point of the whole issue, and yet it is a matter 
seldom discussed, probably because it is so fun- 
damental. It need hardly surprise us to learn 
that the very loyalty of the Japanese makes 
them more eager to overthrow the present 
Government. The Satcho, indeed, claim to 
have overthrown the Tokugawa Government 
(runs the argument of the Liberals); yet every 
one knows that they were no more loyal than 
the rest of the people. They arrogate to them- 
selves a sort of monopoly of loyalty, when in 
fact every Japanese is equally devoted to his 
sovereign. Whatright, say the Liberals, have 
the Satcho to take this exclusive stand ? Every 
one knows that they had private ambitions 
when they started the movement to overthrow 
the Bakufu. In the old régime the Shoguns 
usurped the authority that rightfully belonged 
to the Emperor, but they never dared to deny 
that he was their superior. (As a matter of 
fact, history proves that whoever had posses- 
sion of the Emperor was supposed to represent 
him in an executive capacity. For centuries 
the Emperors were literally rois fainéants and 
the Shoguns the efficient mayors of the palace.) 
The purpose of the Revolution, they continue, 
was to restore the Emperor to his proper au- 
thority, but—and this is the capital point of 
their argument—the Satcho have not in fact 
restored his authority, but merely taken the 
place, so far as they could, of the Tokugawa 
usurpers. The Emperor’s power is certainly 
much greater than before, but to the extent of 
their ability they take the substance and give 
him the shadow. Hence, the Liberals con- 
clude, let us make the Emperor the centre of a 
truly national Government—one that will be 
acceptable to all his loyal subjects. This can 
be accomplished only by the overthrow of the 
Satcho oligarchy and the introduction of party 
government, If the sovereign did actually 
make a choice in selecting certain advisers, no 
one, they claim, would be more willing to ac- 
cept the situation than the Japanese; but the 





Emperor is too far removed from the rough- 
and-tumble of life to exercise such a choice. 
Party government is certain to relieve the pre- 
sent political tension, to restore the people to 
quiet, and to adopt healing measures. The 
Emperor wishes nothing so much as the happi- 
ness of his subjects, and we believe that he will 
secure this by the means we propose. 

It may easily be surmised that these as- 
sertions against the Government are not often 
publicly made. However true they may be in 
essence, on the surface they sound treasonable 
and disloyal. The theory is, of course, that 
the Emperor exercises freedom in his choice 
of Ministers, and that they are responsible 
to him alone. Any direct denial or doubt 
of this, publicly expressed, would probably be 
severely construed. Press regulations are still 
pretty stringent in Japan, and any statement 
tending to disturb the public peace quickly re- 
sults in the suspension of the newspaper and in 
the fining or imprisonment of the editor. 

The most powerful man at present within 
the ranks of the Government, the most versa- 
tile and enlightened of her statesmen, is Count 
Ito, Prime Minister of Japan. Though a 
Choshu man, he is regarded on nearly all sides 
as free from the Satcho prejudices, and even 
his political enemies grant that he is desirous 
of healing the breach between the Government 
and the liberal parties. That this is not mere- 
ly chimerical is proved by the fact that the ex- 
treme faction of the Satcho, known as the 
Military party, are beginning to distrust him 
and do not offer him their support. He has 
acknowledged the necessity of reforms, and 
has made pledges which will make his position 
in future a most critical one. The Emperor 
has given him the most unequivocal proofs of 
his confidence. If, in addition to his past pub- 
lic services, the Prime Minister should fulfil 
his pledges and succeed in restoring harmony 
between the Government and the people, he 
would easily take rank among his countrymen 
as one of the greatest heroes of Japanese his- 
tory. And yet very few believe that he will 
succeed in his purpose, not from any inherent 
lack of desire, but from the obstacles in his 
path. What is true of Count Ito is also true 
of certain other members of his Cabinet, now 
known as the Cabinet of all the talents. They 
would be willing to introduce a new régime 
were it in their power to do so. 

Here the American may ask why these lead- 
ers do not head a movement against the Sat- 
cho in favor of a more popular, though, per- 
haps, not a strictly party, government. It is 
barely possible that Count Ito may contem- 
plate this move, and if so it would be a master- 
stroke of courage and ability. But, as we 
said, the Japanese are for the most part scepti- 
cal of his power to effect the reform. The Gov- 
ernment service is believed to be so permeated 
with Satcho influence that even the Cabinet 
Ministers are balked. Among the great mass 
of officials opposition to any radical change 
amounts toa cult and a passion. Especially 
the army and navy officers, it is said, bitterly 
resent any interference from without. Any 
one who criticises the army or navy, or who is 
not Satcho in body and soul, has no chance 
of promotion. During one of the former ses- 
sions of the Diet, a certain general, a member 
of the House of Peers, ventured the assertion 
that from his personal knowledge the army 
was in need of reform, and within a few hours 
he received his dismissal from the army, on the 
pretext that he had disclosed state secrets. 
This occurred when the military faction was 
in power, During the same stormy session it 
was whispered about that the then Satcho 





Cabinet, if forced to dissolve by the implaca- 
ble Liberals, would suspend Parliament alto- 
gether, and that this course would be upheld 
by an appeal to arms, if necessary. What pro- 
portion of truth there was in this report it 
were vain to determine, but it serves to indi- 
cate the temper of the people. They believe 
that the extreme Satcho wing is determined to 
keep possession of the Government at whatever 
cost. Even now, it is said, this extreme fac- 
tion is waiting for the downfall of the Ito Cabi- 
net because of its conciliatory attitude, and is 
eager to resume power in order to tighten its 
grip on the country. 

Thus Japan at present is in a state of sus- 
pense between two extreme parties, each eager 
to carry out its own purpose and to overthrow 
its opponent. To the more sober onlooker the 
question arises whether Japan is ready for so 
radical a change as party government. Is it 
likely, if the Liberals succeed in overthrowing 
the Government, that they can, on the whole, 
give Japan something better and in the long 
run more satisfactory to the people than the 
present Government? If there were any great 
likelihood that the Liberal party could manage 
to establish a stable, honest, and efficient gov- 
ernment, nothing is more certain than that the 
change ought to be made as soon as possible. 
The country would be pacified, and the bitter 
struggles and collisions would give way to a 
better order of things. But there are such 
grave difficulties in the way that only the 
most sanguine can be hopeful of success. 

The most noticeable weakness of the Liberal 
cause is that the anti-Government parties are 
not united among themselves. Again and 
again they have tried to establish a union, but 
at most they have succeeded only in uniting 
temporarily for the wholly negative purpose of 
opposing the Government, and history proves 
that a common enemy is hardly a sufficient 
basis for a constructive political policy. The 
most active bodies in Japan in the Liberal 
cause are the Kaishin-to (Progressionists) and 
Jiyu-to (Radicals), The most microscopic 
analysis fails to discover any real difference of 
principle between them, and yet, in spite of re- 
peated efforts and the most urgent necessity, 
they have failed to form a union. Even at 
present the Parliamentary leaders of each 
party spend a large share of time in pick- 
ing holes in the political motives of the 
other, and a campaign is hardly complete in 
which there is not a certain amount of mutual 
recrimination. This hostility is explicable on 
more grounds than mere incompatibility of 
temper; but, whatever its cause, the two par- 
ties cannot, unless they change their note, ex- 
pect to achieve any constructive legislation 
when they become leaders of the Government. 
A smaller Liberal organization, known as the 
Domei Club, is said to exist for the express 
purpose of harmonizing the two factions, but 
the work of this club has been largely wasted. 
Accordingly it hardly requires a prophet to 
predict what would happen if the Liberals 
were to achieve now what they so eagerly 
strive for. There would be danger of endless 
political cabals, frequent changes of cabinets, 
and a great waste of effort in securing Govern- 
ment supporters. 

There is stillanother weakness in the Liberal 
cause not so obvious, but, perhaps, more easily 
comprehensible. Every party in Japan has a 
great number of political hangers-on, or 
henchmen, who expect to be rewarded when 
the party is successful. This state of things is 
a remnant of the old clan feeling that a leader 
must provide fer his followers. In the old 
days, when the great Satcho leaders assumed 
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power, they practically filled the Government | the society of the celebrated financier Samuel | 


service with their dependents, and the great 
danger is that the Liberal parties will not be 
strong enough to resist the pressure, should 
they succeed in establishing party govern- 
ment. In spite of all that can be said against 
it, the present Government has a large number 
of carefully trained officials, thoroughly con- 
versant with the working details of adminis- 
tration. The Liberals have no such body of 
officials in reserve, and cannot afford to dis- 
pense with the present staff of men. Yet what 
will prevent the Liberal leaders from making 
an approach to a cleansweep in order to pro- 
vide places for their political followers? In 
principle they must be opposed to such a 
course, but they preserve an ominous silence 
in their speeches in regard to this point. Seve- 
ral Japanese who sympathize with the popular 
-“ause privately express the fear that the Libe- 
rals will not be able to stem the current in the 
enthusiasm of victory, however good their in- 
tentions may be at present. What makes 
this danger all the greater in Japan is the 
enormous number of half-educated self-satis- 
fied youths who enter politics because they 
see no other opportunity for their ambition. 
The most recent indications are that Count 
Ito will make a strong effort to unite a sufli- 
cient number of Liberals to carry out a middle 
policy without resorting to either of the ex- 
treme factions. Even if he should not be ulti- 
mately successful, if he can only stay for a few 
years the demands of the popular parties, 
the gain will be great. Itis certain that in the 
course of time the popular cause will acquire 
strength, and ultimately it is likely that party 
government will be established. But the edu- 
cational effect of a policy of conservative de- 
lay, rather than of active opposition, will be 
immense. Whether the more prudent part of 
the nation will be willing to give Count Ito its 
support, or whether it will throw its strength 
in with the popular cause, the next meeting of 
Parliament will bring to light. G. D. 


PRESIDENT HENAULT. 
PaRIs, May 25, 1893. 

THE name of President Hénault is one of the 
familiar names of the eighteenth century. 
Walpole’s letters have made it as well known 
in England as it is in France. Hénault’s long 
connection with Mme. du Deffand has done 
more for his reputation than his literary work, 
though this is not to be despised. M. Lucien 
Perey, who has made himself at home in the 
eighteenth century, gives us a detailed biogra- 
phy of President Hénault ; he has been able to 
use his inedited memoirs (which Sainte-Beuve 
had already been allowed to consult in 1854), 
now in possession of Count Gérard de Contades, 
and some inedited letters, which are in the 
archives of various French families. 

The life of President Hénault covered nearly 
a century: he was born in 1685 and died in 
1770. His father was a fermier-général under 
Louis XIV.; his grandfather was a rich book- 
seller. He was educated for the Church, and 
entered the Oratory ; he left it after two years, 
as he did not feel any vocation, and, after hav- 
ing studied the law, he was admitted as Coun- 
cillor of the Parlement in 1706, at the early age 
of twenty-one. He had literary tastes, and ob- 
tained some prizes at the French Academy and 
the Academy of the Jeux Floraux. He became 
President of a chamber of Parlement in 1710. 
He was a singular type of a judge: he hunted 
constantly in the forests of the neighborhood 
of Paris ; he wrote bad tragedies ; he lived in 





The Nation. 


Bernard, who received the nobility, financiers, 
and lawyers. After the death of his father, 
he married in 1714 the granddaughter of the 
famous architect Mansart. ‘‘She was sweet,” 
he says, *‘ loved me alone, and was blind to my 
conduct, which was a little irregular ; but her 
credulity was aided by the extreme care which 
I took to foster it and by the true and tender 
friendship which I felt for her.” Hénault was, 
in fact, what was called an ‘* homme A bonnes 
fortunes,” and when somebody complimented 
the Regent on his ** bonnes fortunes,” he an 
“Why should I not 
have some as well as President H nault ’” In 
1719 Henault was the recognized lover of the 


swered with a laugh : 


Maréchale d’Estrées, who was famous for her 
ill conduct. He was among the friends of the 
Marquise de Lambert, of the Duchess of Sully, 
of Mme. de Charolais. 

The Maréchale de Noailles told him stories of 
the older time. We must cite two of them 
‘*She said to me one day: ‘I have never for 
gotten a dinner with Mme. de Montespan. 
Mme. de Montespan spoke of King Louis XLV. 





and his character. It was just after the | 
death of the Queen. We must make haste | 


and remarry him as soon as we can; for, if I 
know him, he will make a bad marriage rather 
than pot marry at all.” Duclos spoiled this 
story, which he gave in his memoirs, for he 
makes the Mar¢chale de Noailles say herself to 
Mme. de Montespan: ‘“‘We must make haste 
and marry the King as soon as possible, other- 
wise he will marry the first washerwoman 
with whom he falls in love.” 
ness is seen in this ‘*‘ washerwoman.” 


Duclos’s coarse 
Louis 
XIV. did not marry a washerwoman, but he 
married the Widow Scarron. Heénault tells 


us, and he had the story from the Marcchale | 


de Noailles, how Racine lost favor with Mme 
de Maintenon: ‘‘At one of the suppers of 
XIV. and Mme. de Maintenon, to 
which the poet was sometimes admitted, the 
conversation fell upon Moliére, and it was ob 


Louis 


served that some of his first comedies were too 


Racine was a courtier, 
but he was sometimes very absent-minded, and 


coarse in many details. 
he observed with some vivacity: ‘Oh, yes, it 
was that miserable Scarron who spoiled Mo- 
litre.” The word was never forgiven. 

In the society of the Regent, Hénault meta 
lady who was to play a very important part in 
his life, Marie de Chamrond de Vichy, wt 
was married to the Marquis du Deffand. She 
was young and charming; the Regent had no- 
ticed her, and had invited her to his famous 
supper at the Palais-Royal. Mme. du Deffand 
was fond of pleasure and not overburdened 
with scruples; she became intimate with the 
celebrated beauties of the time—Mme. de Pa- 
rabére, mistress of the Regent, Mme. de Pre 
favorite of the Duc de Bourbon, and Mme 
d’Averne. Mme. du Deffand inspired the Re- 
gent with a sudden but temporary passion 
Their liaison did not last long; 
reinained friends 


they simply 
They were both sceptical, 
intelligent, devoured with ennui, and without 
any illusions; they were made for each other, 
but could hardly love each other 

President Hénault tells us with many details 
in his memoirs the history of the quarrel of 
the Regent with the Parlement and the exile 
of the Parlement to Blois. It had resisted the 
projects of Law, whom the Regent protected 

} ? 


The quarrel was enve1 d and com 
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plicated 
ull, the 


by theological disputes over a Pay 
Bull Unigenttus. The Parlement reén 
ris, thanks to 


thanks also t 


tered Pa- 





Chancellor d Aguesseau, and 
» the discomfiture of Law 
Why M. Lucien Perey should give us at this 


period of the biography a long chapter on a 
visit of the Turkish Ambassador to Chantilly, 
we are at a loss to understand The ch apter is 
not uninteresting in itself: the impressions of a 
Turk at the residence of the Condés have a 

tain sort of naivete The chapter has thirty 
four pages, and swells the volume; but we must 
confess that we do not like this way of manu 
facturing books out of all sorts of incidents 
which have nothing to do with the principal 
subject. The author himself feels some ditt 
dence in this matter, as he thinks it nec: 
to apologize thus at the end of this long chap 
ter: ** We have tho 


Whole chapter to the curious 


of Mehemet, 


ight it well to consecrate a 





as the principal personages w 


figure in it, the King, the Marechal de Vi 
and the Due de Bourbon, play an important 


part in the following ps 
When Louis XV. attained his ma tv. be 





held, as was usual on this occasion, what was 
called a lit de uslice Four Speeches wer to 
be pronounced, one by the voung King, one by 
the Regent, the Duc dUOrleans, the third by ¢ 
Keeper of the Seal, the fourth by the First 
President, M. de Mesmes, an intimate { nal 
of Hénault. Thev were all d n tore 
but Hénault wrote them all, and they w all 
admired. Cardinal Dubois was in the « 

and from that moment took Henault into his 
intimacy; but he did not liv ‘ wards 
The Duc @Orleans himself died in a fit of a 
plexy, and the Due de Bourbon found | 

the head of the Government | ' 
nized mistress of the Duke, Mi le Pirie, was 
an intimate friend of Mme. du DeffYand he 
latter, foreseeing that the R rt uld not 
live long the life he led, savs Henauit, had 
detached herself gently from his society to at 


tach herself to the Due de Bourbon and 


Mme. de Pris This lady became for a t 
all-powerful. She determined the Regent t 
dismiss the young Infanta of Spain, w! vl 
been chosen by the Regent as the future Ques 
of France She was t wit t influer 
the choice which was made of Maria Leczinska, 
the daughter of St slas, ex-K I and, 
a poor and unknown pr ss 

The rule of the D ie B bon did st 
The King’s pr t the Bis f } s 
who becan t Cardinal de Fleury, had 
acqu el a gr it a itv y.4 \ ing 
sovereizu: the Duc de B bon was exiled to 
Chantilly The Queen t much gratitude to 
the Du le B t w had given her the 
row « ra t Ml ie Ss Went to sec 
the Queer } apartment: Mme. de Gontaut 
and M1 Prie were singing. He asked t 
speak privately to the Queen and handed her a 
etter from tl Alnzginwhicht!l lisgrace of M 
e Duc wasan need in these terms: ‘Madame, 
be not surprised at the lers I give. Hear all 


that M. de Fréjus will tell you on my behalf, I 
beg of vou,and, if necessary, l order you.” The 
Queen wept bitterly; she announced the news 
of the exile of the Duc de Bourbon to his sis 
ter. Mile. de Clermont, and to Mme de Prie. 
They immediately resolved to start the same 
evening together for Chantilly If Mile. de 
Clermont was willing to take Mme. de Prie to 
Chantilly, the old Princess, the Duke’s mother, 
receive her; she would not 
see her, and Mme. de Prie had to retire to Nor- 
mandy 

Mme. du Deffand 


to the chateau of Courbépine in Normandy. 


was not willing to 


accompanied her friend 


rhey lived there together some time, exchang 
ing their regrets, their mischievous esprit. 
Their friendship was a perpetual warfare. 
‘* What,” said Mme. de Prie one day to Mme. du 
Deffand, like the rest, that | 





‘‘you believe 
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have been intimate with M. d’Alincourt ?” 
‘‘Certainly,” said Mme. du Deffand, and Mme. 
de Prie began to recriminate and gave a 
thousand reasons for defending herself. Mme. 
du Deffand listened quietly to this apology. 
“You are not convinced?” “No.” ‘And 
why do you think that M. d’Alincourt has 
been my lover?” ‘* Because you told me so.” 
‘*Really! I had forgotten it,” said Mme. de 
Prie quietly. Mme. du Deffand returned to 
Paris. Mme. de Prie fell ill; the doctors would 
not at first believe in her malady. ‘Sheisa 
comedian,” said one of them. The comedy was 
soon ended : Mme, de Prie died at Courbépine 
in June, 1727, just a year after she had been 
condemned to exile. 

President Hénault had become one of the in- 
timate visitors at the little court of Sceaux, 
which was presided over by the Duchesse du 
Maine. The Duke and Duchess had been com- 
promised in 1718 in the conspiracy of Cella- 
mare, the Spanish Ambassador to Paris. This 
conspiracy was fomented against the Regent. 
Cardinal Alberoni, the Prime Minister of the 
King of Spain, Philip V., intended to give the 
Regency of France to Philip V., who would 
have found himself the master of France and 
Spain. The Duchesse du Maine was one of the 
accomplices; she was arrested with her hus- 
band and sent first to the castle of Dijon, and, 
after a year’s imprisonment, she returned 
to Sceaux. Hénault was presented to her, and 
gained her good graces ; wrote verses for her ; 
helped her in the theatrical representation of 
the ‘‘Nuits de Sceaux.” Mme. du Deffand, 
who had followed the fortunes of Mme. de 
Prie, needed new protectors. She had made 
for herself a bad reputation at the Palais 
Royal; she adopted a new line of conduct: she 
dismissed the men who courted her, she affect- 
ed to be tired of a life of intrigue, and ex- 
pressed to Mlle. Aissé, who had become her 
best friend, the desire to live again with her 
husband. We must say a word of Mile. Aissé. 
She was a Circassian, who had been bought of a 
slave-dealer, at the age of four, by the French 
Ambassador in Constantinople, who had sent 
her to Paris. Mlle. Aissé had received the 
most brilliant education; she was handsome. 
She made at Mme. du Deffand’s the acquaint- 
ance of the Chevalier d’Aydie, and became his 
mistress, but refused to marry him, not find- 
ing herself worthy of him. The Chevalier was 
her sole passion. She interested all the society 
of her time, a society which did not much un- 
derstand the sentiment of fidelity; she was 
like the heroine of a novel. 

Mme. du Deffand for a short time cohabited 
again with her husband, but they soon found 
out that a common life was impossible, and a 
judicial separation took place. At this very 
moment Mme. Hénault died. After a year 
of widowhood, Hénault asked for the hand of 
a cousin of his, Mile. d’Athis, who was an 
heiress; she refused him. He was soon con- 
soled. Mme. du Deffand was quite ready to 
be the chief consoler. After the judicial sepa- 
ration from her husband, she was left with a 
a very modest fortune. She took a modest 
apartment in the Rue de Beaune, but it soon 
became, thanks to her extraordinary intelli- 
gence and to the friendship of President Hé- 
nault, the best salon in Paris. We shall see 
her now leading an entirely new life. In 1730 
began between her and Hénault this curious 
sort of alliance, which had a semi-conjugal 
character, and which seemed almost like a 
legitimate marriage after the great scandals 
of the Regency. 





The 
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Correspondence. 





RUINOUS JUXTAPOSITION. 
To THE Eprtor oF THE NarTIoN: 


Sir: That the people of another State should 
take any lively interest in the threatened disfig- 
urement of a local park not within their own 
borders, would be too much to expect, but it is 
not impossible that the historical associations of 
the old State-house in Philadelphia may be re- 
garded by some Americans as of sufficient im- 
portance to impart to it somewhat of the cha- 
racter of a national inheritance. It is now 
threatened with a serious injury. 

Some New Yorkers may have seen the build- 
ing—one, I know, caught sight of it when ne- 
cessity brought him to the city, where it was al- 
most provoking to find cabs cheap and no place 
that one wanted to go to; andastray Bostonian 
or two may have looked upon it. But, for the 
information of others, I may be permitted to 
say that the ‘‘Cradle of Independence” is a 
modest but dignified and symmetrical struc- 
ture, with the general characteristics of that 
modification of the classic Renascence made 
familiar to us by the brick architecture of 
Wren, and which had survived to the time of 
George the Second, the period to which the 
State-house belongs. The facade that is usu- 
ally referred to as the back, or rear, assumes 
the character of a true front when considered 
in its relation to the open yard or square that 
it overlooks; emphatically so when viewed 
through the straight avenue of trees stretching 
from its central entrance door to Walnut 
Street. This is probably the most pleasing as- 
pect of the building, the intervening space and 
distance afforded by the ‘‘ square” supplying 
the needful foreground to the picture. 

By untoward chance, the disposition of a 
fund that has been long accumulating for the 
erection of a monument to the memory of 
Washington, has fallen to the lot of certain 
respectable gentlemen not qualified by special 
training to judge of the merits of a work of 
art, and without the professional knowledge so 
essential in the selection of a site for a large 
and important public monument. Having to 
deal with a body of Councilmen as uninformed 
as themselves on these subjects, they have easi- 
ly obtained the permission of the authorities to 
set up the huge, incongruous pile (that has been 
sent from Germany) right across the main ave- 
nue spoken of, where, by intercepting the view 
of the State-house, and thrusting upon the eye 
an obtrusive feature not only out of keeping 
but in violent conflict with the quiet tone of 
the rest of the picture, it must for ever destroy 
its harmony and all pleasure to be derived 
therefrom. Against this desecration every 
organized body of representative artists and 
architects in the city protested, but without 
effect. Pending certain legal contests over the 
technical right of the custodians of the fund to 
make this use of the State-house yard, which 
have finally been decided in favor of such a 
right, some effect has apparently been pro- 
duced by the discussion of the question, as an 
ordinance to repeal the one giving permission 
to occupy the square has just been reported, 
with a favorable recommendation, by the Com- 
mittee to which it had been referred. 

Whatever may be the ultimate fate of this 
repealing ordinance, the occasion is an oppor- 
tune one to call attention to the crying need 
of some competent tribunal to which the de- 
cision of such matters shall be referred. Were 
our communities permeated with the artistic 
sentiment, as in Athens or Paris, no other de- 
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cision than that of the people themselves would 
be wanted or desirable, for it is the people that 
are to be gratified or offended by the presenta- 
tion of objects, good or bad, that, once in 
place, may be a delight or an eyesore for all 
time, and that one can’t help seeing whether 
one wants to or not. 

The particular statue in question is so obvi- 
ous a plagiarism of the design of the well-known 
figure of the great Frederick, at Berlin, that 
our committee—instructed, doubtless, by their 
statuary—have, with a show of candor, in- 
formed the public that it is ‘‘after” the design 
of the Frederick monument. It is so indeed, 
even to the height, if [I am rightly in- 
formed, which I understand to be 18 m, 
50, or 44 feet, in both copy and original. This 
is higher than the cornice of the State-house. 
The subordinate figures of Prince Henry and 
others, at the corners of the pedestal, and 
other groups of the King’s contemporaries be- 
neath, do not, of course, reappear in the 
so-called Washington monument, but their 
place appears to be taken, as well as one may 
judge from the newspaper cuts, by the eftigies 
of certain wild animals supposed to have been 
familiar to Washington. One regrets that the 
artist’s spirit of imitation had not com- 
municated itself to his employers sufficiently 
to induce them to select such a location as pro- 
fessional knowledge had chosen for their ex- 
emplar—an open space, unobstructed by trees 
or other objects, where, from one direction at 
least, a satisfactory point of view may be had 
whence the figure may be fairly judged. The 
level of the State-house yard, or, as it is now 
called, Independence Square, is several feet 
above that of the surrounding streets. Owing 
to this and to the want of sufficient distance 
from any point within the limits of the yard, 
the only place from which the equestrian figure 
could be properly seen would be the second- 
story window of a house on Walnut Street; or, 
supposing all the trees in the square to be felled 
—an artistic necessity, taking the statue alone 
into consideration—from the like windows on 
Fifth and Sixth Streets. To give an illustration 
that may be more generally appreciated, it 
would be impracticable to take, from any point 
within the square or on the street, a photograph 
of the man and horse that would not appear 
distorted. 

The exhibition of enthusiasm that has greeted 
the old Liberty bell on its triumphal progress 
to Chicago is not without its encouragement. 
Perhaps if the State-house itself could have 
made the same journey on rollers, its claim to 
recognition as a national inheritance might 
also have been acknowledged; but as it is too 
much of a mountain to go to Mahomet, will 
not Mahomet kindly come to it, or to its 


HELP. 
PHILADELPHIA, June 6, 1893. 





THE UKASE OF 1821. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: I do not wonder at the difficulty our 
counsel has in trying to defend the arbitrary 
ukase of 1821, against which both the United 
States and Great Britain have repeatedly pro- 
tested, and the more effectually as it is not 
based on justice, consent of nations, discovery, 
or occupation. In condemning the Czar’s at- 
tempt to control four thousand miles of the Pa- 
cific and forbid foreign vessels to approach 
within one hundred Italian miles of his North 
American settlements, an American writer, 
Theodore Lyman, who was a contemporary of 
the early Presidents, proves that up to 1828 no 





Russian colony had been founded in America. 
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Occasionally a few fishermen would venture to 
land on some Aleutian island, stay during the 
winter, catch seals, and return to Siberia as 
soon as summer came. In 1582, a Spanish na- 
vigator sailed along the coast of Alaska. 
Down to the middle of the last century, Capt. 
Cook could scarcely find in the North Pacific a 
trace of Russians, and even the explorers sent 
by the Government of Russia were constantly 
obliged to inquire from the officers of passing 
American and English ships about the direc- 
tion of Bering Sea and Strait. F. M. Noa. 


Boston, June 5, 1893, 





THE COMEDIE-FRANCAISE AT CHI- 


CAGO, 
To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Str: In the May Scribner's Magazine M. 
Francisque Sarcey tells why the Comédie- 
Francaise does not come to the World’s Fair. 
While the deterrent influences which he gives 
doubtless had their share in producing this un- 
fortunate result, there was an important one 
which he does not mention, but which must 
have been capital. 

A year ago I twice called, in my capacity as 
Resident Commissioner in France of the Chi 
cago Exhibition, on M. Jules Claretie, Director 
of the Comédie-Frangaise, in order to learn if it 
were possible for the famous troupe to attend 
the Fair. On my second visit I was accom- 
panied by M. Camille Krantz, Commissioner- 
General of France for the Chicago Exhibition, 
whom I presented to M. Claretie. On both oc- 
casions the pros and cons of the subject were 
discussed. M. Claretie was favorable to the 
project, and he expressed the belief that the 
Minister of Fine Arts would be pleased with it 
also. But the sine qua non of the going was 
to be an official invitation from the Exhibition 
addressed to the French Government through 
the Washington State Department. There- 
upon I laid the matter before the Exhibition 
authorities, and received in due season a letter 
from President Higinbotham, stating that the 
Directory, after careful consideration, had re- 
gretfully concluded that they could not enter 
upon a new undertaking, as their enterprise 
had already assumed proportions much larger 
than were originally intended. This reply was 
made known to M. Claretie, and its negative 
nature must have had a large part in prevent- 
ing the Théatre-Francais from crossing the 
ocean this summer. THEODORE STANTON, 
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THE EXCAVATIONS AT ARGOS. 
To THE EpitorR oF THE NATION: 

Str: Although I believe Dr. Waldstein has 
written to the American press about the exca- 
vations carried on by the American School at 
Argos, which have just come to a most success- 
ful close, still it may be of interest to some of 
your readers to hear more about them; for, 
although we found no single object of such 
beauty as the head of Hera uncovered last 
year, yet in the carload of “finds” that we 
brought to Athens, a few days since, there is 
much that deserves attention on the score of 
historic and artistic value. 

We began work on March 31 with about one 
hundred men, a number afterwards increased 
to two hundred and forty or fifty, and the 
first day’s work was not over before we had 
found the first of the succession of objects the 
discovery of which made each day’s work ex- 
citing. Ina few days the platform of irregular- 
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sided 


stone 


but 
on which the more ancient 


very 
of the 
temples to Hera stood, was uncovered, and 


two 


on this platform parts of the foundation walls 
are still in situ. This was the temple that was 
said to have been burnt owing to the falling 
asleep of the priestess whose duty it was to 
watch the sacred fire; and in confirmation of 
the fact of its destruction by fire, which had 
been known hitherto solely from literary evi- 
dence, we found a thin layer of charred wood 
and other burnt stuff extending over the whole 
area where the temple stood, while some of the 
foundation stones themselves showed the traces 
of fire. This burnt layer had to be removed 
with great care, for we found in it many vases, 
mostly broken, but some of them uninjured 
These vases form one of the most interesting 
parts of our discoveries, for besides being of 
great beauty in their shape and their decora 
tion, they are in some important respects un 
like any hitherto known. 
not finding more than a few broken pieces of 
All ours are of the earlier kinds 
in which the ornamentation is geometric or of 
animals in as the so-called Co 
rinthian ware makes familiar. The site of the 
burnt temple was not the only place where we 


We were unlucky in 
figured vases. 


rows, such 


found vases, for on a terrace below this temple 
and separated from it by a huge cyclopean 
wall, where we unearthed an early Stoa, we 
found several more, and in the neighborhood 
of the temple which Dr. Waldstein excavated 
last year still others were turned up, some of 
them dating from before the knowledge of the 
potter's wheel, being cleverly fashioned by the 
thumb and fingers. 

The Stoa that I have mentioned will be of 
interest to the unarchwological world chiefly 
because of what was found in the earth that 
covered it. Vases, as I have said, were here, 
and also a quantity of pieces of terracotta 
cyma with various forms of the common me 
ander and honeysuckle patterns painted in deep 
blue, and buff. It too, that 
several very early stone and ivory seals with 
de- 
vices varying in character from simple lines to 
rudely formed men, horses, or double-headed 
eagles. Most interesting of all the objects un 
earthed here was a beautiful marble head of a 
woman, which was uncovered the day before 
we stopped work. 


red, was here, 


engraved devices upon them were found 


It is, fortunately, almost 
perfect, coming evidently from one of the me 
topes of the second temple, which stood but a 
few vards from where it was found, and is a 
companion piece to the heads found last year 
It was a very entertaining sight to watch the 
workmen when the head was lifted out of the 
earth. One of them ran off to call the rest of 
the men who were working out of sight below 
a high retaining wall to come and see “the 
statue,” and his enthusiasm brought them rush- 
As we held 
the head in our hands, the workmen, many of 
whom took a really intelligent interest in the 
work, and did not think, as most Greek peasants 


ing to see what had been found 


do, that the excavator’s sole object 
hidden gold, 


were the crie 


is to find 
crowded 
s of * Long 


Shortly after 


around us, 
the 


tinding th 


and manv 


live American 


School! 


head, we 


found, close by, a stone which once bore a 
statue, on which, in very early letters, is the 
artist’s name, as clear now as on the day he 


carved it. 


Our good fortune did not desert us even at 


the end, for early in the morning of the last 
day on which we worked, while laying bar 
the foundations of a very interesting building, 


ther of 
sculptures of the second temple 


we discovered an piece the metope 


this 


carefully jointed blocks of | 





time a ' 


female baiy with the head ne, and the les 


below the knee, broken of It isa very lovely 


figure, with the drapery sweeping down from 
the shoulders over the breast and hanging in 
heavy loops at the waist, and by itself would 
be reward enough fo ir five weeks’ work 
The edifice in which this figure was found ts of 
great interest in regard to the use the Cireeks 
made of paint in the adornment their build 
ings. Near one of the founda walls, ly 
where they had fallen, were sev ’ f ti 
upper members of the building, most of them 
having color still fresh upon then Ret and 
blue are the only colors, with ex tion i 
single instance of green. With ¢t tape 
red, the triglyphs probably blue, ¢ regu 
red with blue gutta®, and t t irts paint 
ed in the same wav, the etfeet must have been 
one that could have been plea Vv after 
long familiarity 

Uncovering this building was ust , 
of work, and, after brushing and ‘ r all 
of it and whatever else we | iw 
spent the evening and the first hours ‘ 
warm May night packing our fifty and 
baskets of fragments pottery, t and 
marble. As the carts which took thet Way 
slowly went down the hill inte ¢ 
we felt that when the upholders S l 
khew all they contained, they t “ Th 
‘* Long live the American Schoo! R. N 

ATHENS, May 15, Isvs 
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Wr read in Macmillan’s & bores 
Prof. Goldwin Smith is « uate | , WoOTR 
in two parts and volumes dealing wit 
*Pohtical History of the United States rt 
first volume will probably 1 lished } 
fall Also, that 1 Uectober w Lp Pe () 
the Principles of Political Feonomy 
JS. Nichelson of the University 

Prof. Brigys’s defer t al A 
sembly of the Presbyterian Chur + 
ington will shortlw be iss bv his publis! . 
Charles Scribner's Sons i t 

Harper X Bros will 4} . 

Heather and S: ‘ a story s en t 
life. by G N Ma ld vi 

Sook f Cor t Cor t.” bv univ l 
M. French St ’ Lhe . i 
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thews 

The neat strate ket volumes, wl 
form ** Harper's Black-and-W hite Series,” have 
been lately increased by ¢ ppce’s disagreeable 
tale. ‘The Rivals Howells’s fare The | 
expected Guests"; the Rev. Arthur Brooks's 
‘Phillips Brooks’: and the Rev. J. W. Chad 
wick’s Brooklvwn Institute address on ‘George 


William Curtis’—the last taining portraits 
if Mr. Curtis at three periods 

The late J. A. Svwmonds’s insatiable activity 
as a book-producer is emphasized by the post 
humous works and new editions which have 
followed hard upon his sudden death. The last 
to reach us is the third edition of his ‘ Studies 
if the Greek Poets.” which we reviewed in the 
second edition nearly fourteen years ago, with 
that qualitied praise which was this too prolific 


author's just portion. The work 


is republished 


in two me \ by Macmillan 


very hands: 


& Co. Its permanent value lics more in its 
translations than in any other particula 
Philological study has its humorous sick 


is been refreshed of late 
The Kelt or Gael, 


(London: | 


(hur sense of humor hz 
by the casual inspection of 
by T. De Atkins 


Courcy nwin) 
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The writer, a London barrister, assures us, p. 
82, that he speaks ‘‘ every dialect of the Irish 
Keltic.” Evidently be assumes this to be a 
sufficient qualification for erecting a porten- 
tous theory of language growth, according 
to which English is a derivative of Celtic. 
We cannot argue seriously with any one who 
holds that ‘the only form of German spoken 
in England, and of which any specimen has 
come down to us, is that of the Saxon Chroni- 
cle and of the legal compilations of the Jutes 
and West Saxons” (p. 84); or, that ‘‘the verb 
to be is Keltic” (p. 88); or, ‘‘ that the structure 
of English is Keltic” (p. 90). In the case of a 
writer who has apparently heard of Zeuss, it is 
odd, to say the least, to note that éiAov and 
the Welsh pedolan are declared cognates. We 
have picked out only a few of the plums; many 
more can be found on every page. In brief, 
Mr. Atkins is the latest, but, we fear, not the 
last, Celto-maniac. 

More seriously conceived and executed is 
‘Culture in Early Scotland,’ by James Mac- 
kinnon (London: Williams & Norgate). The 
culture here treated is the prehistoric, the Ro- 
man, and the Celtic-Christian. The theme is 
a noble one, appealing to every reader inte- 
rested in the early middle ages. Ninian, Co- 
lumba and Iona, Cuthbert and Farne Island 
are ever-memorable names. We cannot admit 
that the author’s treatment is adequate in every 
respect to the subject. To judge from the au- 
thorities cited in the footnotes, we must sus- 
pect that while he is acquainted with the Latin 
writings on early Scotland and with the modern 
treatises by Skene, Anderson, Rhys, and others, 
he is scarcely imbued with the Celtic spirit at 
first hand. That spirit can be appreciated only 
through a careful study of Celtic speech. 
The difference between one-sided scholarship 
and many-sided will be felt by any one who 
compares the present book with Zimmer’s 
treatment of a closely related theme, viz., 
‘The Irish Element in Mediwval Culture. 
But we are not seeking to disparage Mackin- 
non’s work. It is indeed a useful and clearly 
formulated résumé. In places the style is 
somewhat strained, but not ina way to work 
serious injury. The general tone is that of 
thoughtful research and exposition. 

‘Outward and Homeward Bound: A Journal 
and Note-book for Ocean Voyagers’ (A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co.) offers a number of expedients 
for avoiding the tedium of the passage. There 
is the log proper, with charts, the account of 
the principal cloud forms, the plate of smoke- 
stacks and flags, the blank pages for ‘notes 
and autographs” and sketches of one’s fellow- 
passengers; and, as a last resource, one may 
commit the bits of sea verse plentifully sup- 
plied even up to a despairing twelfth day. 

Speaking of tedium, the danger of character- 
izing any word as a novelty without reference 
to the dictionary of Dr. Murray is every day 
more manifest. Thus, a writer on ennui in 
the June Atlantic says: ‘‘The ill-natured 
term ‘bore’ has only forced itself of late years 
upon an urbane and long-suffering public. 
Johnson’s Dictionary is innocent of the word. 
As late as 1822, a reviewer in Colburn’s Maga- 
zine entreats his readers to use the word 
‘bore,’” ete. But in Dr. Murray’s citations not 
only do we find eleven cases where the word 
occurs before the year 1822, but in eight of 
these it was used more than one hundred years 
ago. In 1766 the Earl of March, and in the 
year following Lord Carlisle, employed the 
word as if already well known. Thus: ‘I 
enclose you a packet of letters, which, if they 
are French, the Lord deliver you from the 
bore.” Another writes in 1778: ‘ Advice is 





well enough—reproof’s a bore.” In 1774 Lord 
Malmesbury writes : ‘‘I have bored you sad- 
ly,” ete. 

The spring returns from the examiuation 
lists of British Universities continue to record 
numerous academic successes by women stu- 
dents. Atthe recent graduation exercises of 
the University of London (which, it will be re- 
membered, is an examining and not a teach- 
ing body), eighty women, or about one-third 
of the whole number (241), took the B.A. 
degree. A woman was first in the honors list 
of three faculties, Mental and Moral Science, 
English, and French. The ‘‘ hero” of the oc- 
casion was Miss Mary Pulling, daughter of the 
late Master of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, and a candidate from Cheltenham 
College for a B.A. degree. Miss Pulling was 
not only first in the honors list for the faculty 
of Mental and Moral Science, but had no 
comrades in this standing, which naturally 
accentuated her success. Women also con- 
tributed their quota to the medical list, three 
(all students from the London School of Medi- 
cine for Women) passing in the M.D. exami- 
nations, and seven securing the M.B. degree. 

The Proportional Representation Congress 
is announced to meet in Chicago on August 7. 
Persons expecting to attend should address the 
Secretary, Stoughton Cooley, at 22 Fifth Ave- 
nue. The Congress of Anthropology will meet 
on August 28 and continue till September 2. 
The local Secretary is Prof. C. Staniland 
Wake, whose address is Department of Ethno- 
logy, World’s Columbian Exposition. 

Nothing, after all, in the Columbian show 
possesses quite the interest of the caravels 
modelled after Columbus’s own craft, so well 
attested by contemporary prints. Under full 
sail, these strange structures possess an unde- 
niable picturesqueness, and an artist, Mr. J. 
G. Tyler, has tried his hand at portraying the 
discoverer’s trio in sight of land, with all 
their colored canvas and bunting spread, and 
all the insignia of Spain displayed. L. Prang 
& Co. have copied this successfully in a chro- 
molithograph which will serve as a sufficiently 
authentic souvenir of the event we celebrate. 

One specialty in the library of the State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin is the works of 
Wisconsin writers. Among the exhibits of the 
Society at the Columbian Fair is its collection 
of bound volumes by those writers. An in- 
ventory drawn up to accompany these books 
has naturally expanded into a Wisconsin Bib- 
liography, called on its title-page ‘A List of 
Books and Other Publications Written by Wis- 
consin Authors, in the Library of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin.’ That this 
list fills two hundred and sixty-three octavo 
pages is somewhat surprising, as the State is 
only forty-five yearsold. The volume further 
shows that while the Library has been hospita- 
ble to all books from all quarters, it has left 
no stone unturned to gather into its alcoves 
the entire literary output of Wisconsin writ- 
ers in every department. Our readers will be 
interested to know that the late Prof. William 
F, Allen is represented in this bibliography by 
ninety-five titles. The authors chronicled are 
882, and their productions, in keeping with the 
polyglot character of the State, are printed 
not only in English, French, Spanish, and Ger- 
man, but in Norwegian, Swedish, and Bohe- 
mian—not without specimens of Gothic, Greek, 
Latin, Pennsylvania Dutch, and Chippewa. 

The late Edwin Booth was not a personage 
to be overlooked by Mr. F. Gutekunst, Phila- 
deiphia, in accumulating his national photogra- 
phic portrait-gallery. The ‘imperial panel” 
issued some four or five years ago, and now 





reissued, shows the actor aged but as yet un- 
stricken, and is a pleasing and faithful souve- 
nir of a well-known face. 

The amiable and intelligent features of the 
Princess Eulalia have been happily caught by 
Pach Bros., of this city, in the large photo- 
graphic portrait which they send us, and which 
we should criticise only for its needless re- 
touching, in which some lines of character 
have surely disappeared. But it remains the 
likeness of an exceptionally attractive woman. 


—A curious tone of ethical seriousness per- 
vades three recent utterances publicly made 
by three representative men whose names are 
not habitually associated, even by their most 
uncompromising adherents, with specifically 
ethical discussions. This description applies 
best perhaps to Zola, who “ presumed to offer 
a faith” when he addressed the general associa- 
tion of Parisian students on May 19, but is 
practically true of Huxley, whose Romanes 
lecture, delivered on May 18 at Oxford, dealt 
with ‘‘ Evolution and Ethics,” and also of Her- 
bert Spencer, who has just republished in pam- 
phlet form his three articles in the Contempo- 
rary (March, April, and May) on the ‘ Inade- 
quacy of Natural Selection.” Herbert Spencer 
attacks the new Darwinian School because ‘‘a 
right answer to the question whether acquired 
characters are or are not inherited, underlies 
right beliefs, not only in Biology and Psycholo- 
gy, but also in Education, Ethics, and Politics.” 
Throughout his pamphlet can be detected a 
note of disappointment at the smailness of his 
audience. He is constantly referring for the 
enlightenment of his readers to neglected say- 
ings in his own published works; he takes Dr. 
Romaues especially to task for not noticing the 
hypothesis of physiological units set forth in 
his ‘ Principles of Biology,’ saying: ‘It cannot 
be that he is ignorant of this hypothesis, since 
the work is one with which he is well 
acquainted.” Zola’s attitude is similarly that 
of one who begins to feel himself outstripped 
by a rising school of new aspirants. He spoke 
‘‘as a witness only,” and ‘‘to point out the 
trend of our generation—of the men who bear 
the weight of fifty years, and whom you will 
soon raise to the level of ancestors.” He chro- 
nicled his impression of the last academical 
and romantic exhibitions of 1863, pervaded by 
the sombre light of the studio. After Manet 
had scored a victory, there was an invasion by 
the open air and the genial sunshine. ‘“ But,” 
he added, ‘‘ yesterday, after a further lapse of 
fifteen years, I noticed that in the midst of the 
fresh limpidity of these latter-day works, a 
mystic haze is slowly rising.” The new move- 
ment was not to be denied, could not be rea- 
soned away; but to him, a hardened Positivist, 
it was ‘but a short halt in the march for- 
ward.” And then he proceeded in closing to 
show how far he himself had yielded to the 
contagion of the new movement, by beseeching 
his hearers to put their trust and their faith in 
work. This was his answer to the cry, ‘‘We 
have enongh truth; give us illusions now.” 
The speaker’s eloquent description of the so- 
lace brought him by his work might have been 
uttered by St. Francis himself, and presented 
him at the close of his speech almost in an apos- 
tolic capacity. 


—Similarly, when Mr, Huxley began his lec- 
ture in the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford, his 
bearing was rather that of the ‘‘ divine” than 
that of the ‘scientist... He accepted grace- 
fully the rédle belonging to his generation, ad- 
dressing himself to his ‘‘ grave and reverend 
juniors” who had their knowledge of “Jack 
and the Beanstalk” only out of a primer of 


we 
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comparative folk-lore. He spoke of the ‘cos- 
mic process,” the continuous up-and-down, flux 
and reflux of the material universe working 
through or against humanity, and causing pain 
and suffering. Civilized or rather ethical man 
would gladly let the primeval ape and tiger in 
him die, but cannot away with them. The re- 
sults of their enforced companionship he calls 
sins or crimes, and visits with penalties. So 
the strife goes on, and this is the evolution of 
the ethical from the bonds of the animal. 
Ethical systems are only a decent pretext for 
the adoption of foregone conclusions such as 
are involved in the notion of justice. When 
man appeals to Nature, he finds that her law is 
injustice. Brahmins, Buddhists, and Stoics 
reached alike the conclusion that the highest 
duty of man lies in self-repression, self-dis- 
cipline, self-negation. The Brahmin strove to 
exterminate the “desire to be.” The Buddh- 
ist, with a finer ethical code, felt the im- 
possibility of obeying its dictates so long 
as “this wall of flesh so grossly hems us in,” 
and affirmed the non-existence of material 
substance. Similarly, the Stoics found conso 
lation in denying the existence of evil, being 
herein as wide of facts as Pope, with his 
‘* Whatever is is right”—‘* words,” said Mr. 
Huxley, ‘‘only fit to be fixed in letters of mud 
over some sty of Epicures.” The Stoie de- 
mand that we should live according to nature 
has been wrested into a sort of ‘‘applied na- 
tural history,” and modern moralists exhort 
us ‘to find the laws of nature and obey 
them.” Nevertheless they meant simply that 
reason should guide man in interpreting the 
laws of nature. To the Stoic the cosmos had 
no importance for the conscience except in so 
far as he chose to think it a pedagogue to vir- 
tue. The mediwval monk arrived at self-sup- 
pression in another way, and the rags and 
filth of monasticism ought to suffice for the 
modern pessimist. Doubtless it would if in 
modern days there were not ‘‘an unphiloso- 
phical police” obstinately opposing itself to 
sturdy vagrancy. The expression “survival 
of the fittest” has misled men into hopeful- 
ness, for the fittest may not always be the 
best. Hence we cannot be optimists, for so 
far, if anything is certain, evil and suffering 
are certain. But though the present state is not 
the best conceivable, we could also conceive of 
a worse. Is there then any hope that there may 
be a better ? We cannot tell, but this one thing 
is certain: in spite of warring creeds and phi- 
losophers, there has been a progress in man’s 
conception of the good, and there is a general 
agreement as to what the good is. Whether 
it be possible or no to modify the cosmos, at 
least it is the duty of every brave man to fight 
against it; and in this great fight, if much has 
not yet been achieved, may we not hope that 
ere the end ‘some deed of noble note shall yet 
be done”? The point of Mr. Huxley’s argu- 
ment is best summed up in his own words : 
‘“*Let us understand, once for all, that the 
ethical progress of society depends not on imi- 
tating the cosmic process, still less in running 
away from it, but in combating it.” This was 
curiously echoed by Zola when he asked: ‘Is 
it true that science has ever promised us hap- 
piness 7’ and answered : ‘‘I do not believe it! 
It certainly guaranteed us truth; but is truth 
the stuff of which happiness can be woven ”” 


—Some months ago we noticed the death at 
Lyons of the Abbé Boulan, an adept in the 
White Magic, whose figure appears in M. J.-K. 
Huysman’s ‘La-Bas’ asthe *‘docteur Johannes.” 
Since that time, in several French newspapers 
—in the Gil Blas by a writer whose name es- 








‘ 
capes the memory, in the Figaro by M. Edouard | 


Dubus—it has been maintained with apparent 
seriousness that the excellent Abbé was the vic 
of 
armed with hidden thunderbolts ”; 
that his death was procured by the witchcraft 
of his enemies who practise the Black Art. 
A writer in the Temps of May the 
matter up, giving some rather interesting in 
formation about Kabbalistic spells of the old 
and of the newsort. Inthe Middle Age, if one 
wished to be rid of an enemy, it was « 


tim of “invisible hatreds,” 
in a word, 


12 sums 


‘ompara 
tively a simple and easy atfair, since the means 
AN 
get a toad, or make 


to be used were material and exterior 
that was necessary was to 
a wax image of the enemy, and then subject it 
to such treatment as seemed proper; sticking 
red, burn 
ing it up if the occasion required haste, To be 
6 ought to be bap 


by an ecclesiastic, if yp ssible, and with 


pins into it if a slow death were desi 


sure, the toad or the imag 
tized 
certain blasphemous forms and impious dispo- 





sitions of mind. Sponsors, too, ought to be 
had. Nevertheless, in cases of emergency, 
simple lay-baptism was held to be valid In 


modern witchcraft the business is mach more 
complicated. It has been laicized, indeed, but 
in no other way made simpler. In the first 
place one must take a course of practical psy 
chology, or hypnotism. 

tic subject must be found. 
astral body of yoursubject to leave its material 
frame, and you project it against your foe 
Sometimes it kills by simple penetration, some 
times by stopping the action of the heart o1 
the lungs. 


Then a good hypno 
Then you order the 


In cases of difficulty vou may have 
to resort to the astral body of drugs 
to poisons which you have learned to volatilize 
This method usually succeeds even with the 
most When the 
over, you reincarnate the astral body of your 
Yet, after all, the 
new fashion of sorcery is only relatively diffi 
cult. 
by its means see his desire upon most of 
Mage Papus and Sar Peladan might, 
one would think, easily put to flight the hosts 
of Midian that scoff at The only diffi 
culty lies in the existence of counter-charms 
What these the 
writer in the Temps promises soon to reveal 


that is, 


recalcitrant. operation is 
subject and wake him up. 
A good, active, determined hater might 
his 
enemies. 
them. 


and counter-sorcery. are 


His article will be anxiously looked for by 
those who wish to escape a great fin de si¢e? 
peril. 


—For the first time in the history of eclipse 
observation, no expedition at any point alon 


the line on April 16 was disappointed of its rm 
sults through cloudy skies. The Harvard (¢ 
lege party was stationed at Mina Aris, Chili, 
and Prof. Pickering reports the corona as re- 
sembling in general that of IS71 (portrayed 
Supman’s drawing), and having also son 
similarity to that drawn by Liais in 137 
Although four coronal streamers were ob- 


served, extending to a distance of about 434, 
000 miles, a certain uniform distribution pre 
vailed; a conditi ident with 


maximum 


m apparently c 


solar activity was, in 


deed, in a state of great disturbance, many 
facule and bright streaks being seen, while 
the cusps of the rapidly narrowing crescent 
just before totality were observed in violent 
motion. Fine brilliant red prominse +. on 
reaching a height of “0% miles, glowed 
vividly against the pure white of the corona 
Many fine photographs were taken. The Lick 


Observatory party, stationed at another point 
' 


Chili, secured fifty 


in 


them a superb image of the sun, four inches in 


diameter, upon ¢ yisxz2. A further inte- 


‘‘criminal hands | 
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rest attaches to these observations, in that 
Prof. Schaeberle had made a prophetic draw 
ing of this eclipse, deduced from his mecha 
cal theory of the corona, which coincided quit 
perfectly with its actual appearance. Th 
Brazilian-English expedition, under Mr. A 
Taylor, who had conducted a party to West 
\frica in ISS?, also ac plished good work at 
Para Cura. The expedition to North Africa 
near Fundium on the Salum River, und 
Prof. Thorpe, and that led by M. Deslandre 
near by, carried out their pr UMmes s ss 
fully. The morning of eclipse-day was slight 
ly more hazy than usual, but skic eared by 
fore the critical hour, and ! spectrum phe 
tegraphs of the prominences w rode, sou 
of them showing lines of hydrogen and cal 
cium, while others are crowded with } s of 
other metals, The coronal spect ! 
largely coptinuous, as would have beer 
by a mass of incandescent solid partic! rt 
usual eclipse-effects of alarm and surpris 
upon animals and birds were noticed t tl 
native Africans were | it 1 } 
darkness to the Almighty and not t 
scientists, thus showin ‘ sidernble sur 
riority to many of their kind 
lar occasions 
FORUYS MME. DE KRUEDENER 
Li and Lette s f Vv ' a hiv 
Clarence Ford. London: Adam & Charles 
Black; New York: Macmillan & ( 
Irisas what cu s fa as the aut 
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who adored his chief Eventually the secre 
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Kridener, giving the exact reason The 
Raron, who had, by that time, been appointed 
Ambassador to Copenhagen, had the impru 
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action of the Ambassador showed Mme. Krii- 
dener that she was capable of inspiring the 
grande passion which she had long dreamed of 
producing. She became an accomplished co- 
quette, eccentric in dress and conduct, impa- 
tient of court ceremonial and of all restraint, 
yet celebrated and _ irresistibly fascinating, 
though she was not beautiful. 

She seems never to have been really well- 
balanced; she was restless, ever eager to move 
about, despite the expense and difficulty which 
attended travelling in those days. The cost of 
maintaining the state of an Ambassador served 
her as an inconsequent excuse for absenting 
herself, with her two children and her step- 
daughter, from Copenhagen, and thus forcing 
her husband to keep up two establishments in- 
stead of one. This point is worth noting, as it 
is a capital illustration of her remarkable 
power of persuading herself that the most con- 
tradictory things were right and reconcilable, 
either simultaneously or at close intervals, 
which forms so curious a feature of her later 
career. In the beginning, her health offered a 
reasonable excuse. She was always well when 
she was amused, but she invariably became ill 
the moment she was overtaken by ennui. 
After she was sufficiently recovered to return 
to her husband, she continued to linger in Paris 
and elsewhere in France, in company with a 
less Platonic adorer than the ex-secretary had 
been. This connection eventually led to a 
separation between herself and her husband. 
She had imbibed a thirst for literary renown 
on her first arrival in Paris, when she made the 
acquaintance of the author of ‘Paul and Vir- 
ginia,’ whose sentimentality precisely accord- 
ed with her own romantic tastes, and she was 
celebrated in ‘Delphine’ by Mme. de Staél. 
She began to write, and produced her one 
really well-known book, ‘ Valérie,’ which con- 
tains, substantially, a detailed picture of her 
early married life in Venice, her husband’s 
secretary posing as the hero. 

Mme. Kriidener was not wholly sentimental; 
the amount of intriguing and wire-pulling in 
which she indulged to assure the success of 
‘Valérie’ would do credit to the most astute 
author-advertiser of the present day, whomshe 
preceded by ninety years. We find her writ- 
ing to a friend in Paris to get verses describing 
her graces and perfections written by a decent 
rhymester, and published. ‘‘ You know,” she 
writes, ‘‘ how much one is obliged to do one’s 
self among journalists in order to work up the 
success of a first book, so as to be able to trade 
at leisure on one’s reputation later on.” Sheis 
far from insensible to her social success, to 
compliments on her personal charms, wit, and 
accomplishments, which she retails in her let- 
ters. A short time previously, however, she 
had expended a vast amount of languid senti- 
ment and patronage on nature and the de- 
lights of seclusion, the evils of society, and kin- 
dred topics. ‘ Yet it is unfair to accuse her of 
insincerity,” Mr. Ford remarks; ‘‘no one was 
more completely deceived by her own posing 
than the charming poseuse herself, and she be- 
lieved implicitly in her own sentiments of the 
moment. It was her misfortune, at this period, 
that her sentiments changed so rapidly.” 

Before the publication of ‘ Valérie,’ she had 
undergone a transient fit of religious experi- 
ence, during which she returned for a fort- 
night to her husband, in repentance. During 
a visit to her mother in Riga, in the year 1804, 
she was deeply impressed by seeing a young 
man who had just saluted her as he passed the 
house, fall dead. Haunted by the idea that 
this meant a solemn warning to her, she brood- 
ed over it for weeks. Relief came at last, 





through a cobbler who was measuring her for 
a pair of shoes, and whom she questioned when 
his happy countenance attracted her attention. 
Their conversation ended in her becoming in- 
terested in the little community of the Moravian 
Brethren, and in her ‘‘conversion” as that term 
is understood by Methodists and other sects. 
From that time forth, her letters and speech 
were filled with what we may call, for want of 
a better word, ‘ revivalist” phraseology; in- 
deed, they consisted almost exclusively of that 
element in the most intense, not to say exag- 
gerated, form. 

Her restlessness was not cured. She left Rus- 
sia once more, and began her remarkable 
career of preaching on the Continent with 
exhortations to the celebrated Queen Louisa of 
Prussia, who was then residing in Kénigsberg, 
in consequence of Napoleon I.’s dealings with 
her country. We soon find her in Germany, 
where she came under the influence of the mys- 
tical Jung-Stilling, and the pernicious power of 
the charlatan Fontaine and his accomplice in 
financial extortion, the peasant woman Ma- 
ria Kummrin. She attacked every one with 
whom she came in contact—royalty, cour- 
tiers, peasants—with fervid exhortations to 
repentance and conversion. She seems to 
have possessed a magnetic power of persua- 
sion, and easily aroused intense emotion; but it 
also appears to be universally admitted that 
her influence, though intense, was very short- 
lived, as is usually the case with similar exalted, 
overstrained preachers. It is interesting to note 
that both Protestant pastors and Roman Catho- 
lic priests encouraged their parishioners to at- 
tend her sermons, which sometimes numbered 
four or five a day. She never attempted to in- 
duce these people to abandon their particular 
sects, but seems herself to have combined Pro- 
testantism and Catholicism in the proportions 
now known as ‘‘ ritualistic.” 

Her special renown was acquired through 
her influence over Alexander I. She foretold 
the return of Napoleon I. from Elba, at the 
time of the Vienna Congress, and indulged in 
other prophecies (most of which were not ful- 
filled), in her letters to one of the ladies-in- 
waiting of the Empress Elizabeth, who was 
with her husband, and who showed the letters 
to the Emperor Alexander. Very singular and 
interesting is the story of the manner in which 
Mme. Kriidener sought the Emperor, ‘‘ by in- 
spiration from on high,” on his way from Vien- 
na to France, when her prediction had been 
fulfilled and the Powers were preparing to 
crush Napoleon after his escape from Elba. 
As usual, she attacked him, though she saw 
him for the first time, with reproofs for his 
sins, and preached repentance. Naturally, 
Alexander I., who was inclined to deep piety 
already, and who had been, for a long time, 
impressed with her letters and predictions, at- 
tached great importance to her words at this 
crisis. For several months afterward, by his 
special request, she followed him about, and 
acted as his confessor and spiritual adviser. 
When her influence over the arbiter of the 
destinies of Europe became known, the ordi- 
nary swarms of her followers increased to 
mobs. Her religious triumphs were greater 
and more flattering than her social triumphs 
had ever been. She seems to have dressed 
and lived with the utmost plainness, but the 
old spirit crops up continually in her letters, in 
which she makes an humble but persistent 
boast of the kings and queens who had sat at 
her feet, and consistently calls every wearer of 
a crown with whom she happens to be ac- 
quainted ‘‘angelic.” The reader finds it very 
hard to take her seriously, despite all the evi- 








dences of sincerity. One could more readily 
believe in her had her conduct in the Labédo 
yére incident been different; but her refusal] 
to intercede for that gallant general, and the 
almost offensively pious letters which she pen- 
ned to his anhappy wife while refusing help, 
irresistibly prejudice one against her. 

The most remarkable feature in her career 
was her connection with the ‘‘ Holy Alliance.” 
As to her actual share in it, authorities differ. 
M. Stourdza, Alexander I.’s secretary, who 
copied it, and M. Empayatz, the Swiss the- 
ological student, who was Mme. Kriidener’s 
constant companion in her preaching tours for 
years, and who also saw the original, both de 
clare that Alexander I. wrote the entire paper 
with his own hand, and that Mme. Kriidener 
corrected it, during the close friendship of the 

“mperor and the prophetess at Paris in 1815. 
At Potsdam, in 1818, Alexander I. told Bishop 
Eylert, who wrote down the conversation at 
once, that to King Frederick III. of Prussia 
belonged the whole original credit of the 
scheme, the suggestion having been made in a 
moment of depression after the defeats of Liit- 
zen, Dresden, and Bautzen, and having inspir- 
ed (miraculously) the victories of Kulm, Leip- 
zig, etc. As a question of dates, this is quite 
possible. On the other hand, Grand Duke 
George of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, brother to 
Queen Louisa, and the friend and confidant of 
Frederick William, declares that Mme. Krii- 
dener alone was responsible for the policy in- 
augurated by the Holy Alliance, while Nicho- 
las Turgeneff, whom Mr. Ford has not noted 
in his list of authorities consulted, and who 
was ina position to know the intimate details 
of Alexander I.’s life, asserts positively that 
Mme. Kriidener was the first to conceive the 
idea. In view of all this-conflicting evidence, 
Mr. Ford decides that Mme. Kriidener played 
only a secondary part in drawing up the docu 
ment, and that the idea emanated from Alex 
ander I. himself, whose impressionable mind 
was, at that time, filled with grateful amaze- 
ment at the course of events which had put him 
in the place of Napoleon I. as arbiter of the 
destinies of Europe; overcome with remorse 
for the murder of Paul L., in which he had 
been unwittingly implicated, and for the sins 
of his private life; and who was strongly urged 
by Mme. Kriidener, in their daily interviews, 
to confess Christ before all men. From what 
we know of his character, it is not difficult to 
believe that his alone was the fundamental 
idea, his alone the responsibility for the Holy 
Alliance—the establishment of an international 
law, founded on Christianity, which should 
unite on a single broad basis ali the churches 
of Europe, and bring about that era of univer 
sal peace which it had been his lifelong dream 
to inaugurate in Europe. 

When Alexander I. left Paris, Mme. Kriide 
ner’s power declined, thanks, in part, to the in- 
trigues of the diplomats, who estranged the 
Emperor from her. Enough power still clung 
to her speech, however, to render her an object 
of suspicion and dread to the governments of 
Baden and Switzerland, who hunted her from 
piliar to post, disregarding the passport which 
Alexander I. had given her with his 
hand, to safeguard her all over Europe and 
home to Russia. Throngs of worshippers stil! 
dogged her footsteps, and her importance con- 
tinued for a time, in St. Petersburg, where 
society had reached a state of considerable 
religious ferment through the tolerance of 
Alexander I., by whose permission the Russian 
Bible Society had been established and the 
works of Swedenborg, Saint-Martin, Boehme, 
and other mystics had been introduced into 
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the country. Mme. Kriidener’s reappearance 
was the signal for an outburst of enthusiasm 
on her behalf, and the salon of the 
Anna Galitzin, at whose house she had taken 
up her abode, was daily besieged by a crowd of 


Princess 


the most distinguished and most elegant people 
in Russian court circles. 
as on the Continent, alarm the authorities by 
preaching to immense throngs of the lower 


She could not here, 


classes, since, according to the testimony of 
Nicholas Turgeneif, she 
sian ; but her preaching in French to the aris 
tocracy was more dangerous. At this time the 
Greeks were fighting against the Turks, and 
Mme. Kriidener appealed openly to the Czar to 
fulfil his obligations as a Christian monarch, 
There had been no renewal of the previous 
confidential relations between herself and the 
Emperor, who at last wrote her a letter in 
which he told her that her presence in the capi- 
tal could be permitted only on condition of her 
preserving silence on the subject of his policy, 
which he was not at liberty to alter at her bid- 
ding. This letter was read aloud to Mme. Krii 
dener by Count Alexander Turgeneff, by the 
Emperor’s orders, and returned to him. Mme. 
Kridener listened respectfully, and expressed 
her thanks to the Emperor for his delicate con 
sideration of her feelings. 
by the restraint under which she was obliged 
to live, she brought her visit to St. Petersburg 
to a close in the course of the following winter, 
and retired to her estate of Kosse, in Courland. 
She remained there, in strict retirement, for 
the next two vears, practising such austerities 
that her lungs were seriously affected, and it 
was discovered that she was threatened with 
cancer. By the persuasion of the Princess 
Anna Galitzin, who was desirous of founding a 
Christian colony of German and Swiss emi 
grants on her lands in the Crimea, Mme. Krii- 
dener removed tbither, and uncomplainingly 
shared the hardships of the colonists, spring- 
ing from defective arrangements for food and 
but 
cancer made alarming progress, and she died 


could speak no Rus 


Feeling oppressed 


accommodations: her consumption and 

on Christmas morning, 1824, a little less than a 

year before her former friend, Alexander L., 

who followed her to the grave on December 

1, 1825. 

Mr. Ford’s compilation from the Continental 
authorities is a valuable piece of work, anda 
service to English-speaking students of modern 
Russian history who constantly encounter al- 
lusions to one of the most famous of Russian 
women. 

Greck Poets in English Verse. By various 
translators. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by William Hyde Appleton. 
Houghton, Mitfliz. & Co. 

In compiling this anthology, Prof. Appleton 

has shown, in general, good taste and a sense 


Boston: 


of proportion, and has produced, with the aid 
of his publishers, a handy and attractive vol 
ume. Every scholar knows the great gulf that 
is fixed between the poetry of the original and 
the poetic version, and Mr. Appleton’s task was 
rendered more difficult by the fact that re- 
cent translators have been more felicitous in 
prose than in verse. From this it results that 
his list of translators sounds old-fashioned, in 
cluding as it does Chapman, Pope, Merivale, 
Milman, Fawkes, and Elton 
pear in similar collections of fifty vears ago 
The great English poets are conspicuous by 


names which ay 





their absence. Shelley contributes more, pet 
haps, than any other of his rank since Pope, 
and the favor he bestowed in condescending t 
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who illustrates the besetting perils of the Eng 


Stedman's, 


lish hexameter by many impossible csesuras 
and prosaic lines 

Euripides and the lyric poets are, perhaps, 
least satisfactorily presented; so far, indeed, 














Euripides has fared worse in h than 
either Sophocles or -Eschylus field still 
remains open for a complete version of his 
plays to some skilful and enthusiastic workman 
who has the courage for a laborious task. If 
Mr. Swinburne should ever make up his mind 
to take his own rhythms out of the mouth of 
his itators, and set himself to such an w 
dertaking, he would be certain to confer a boon 
upon English letters as well as on the * travel 
ler iu the realms of gold.” After such an ex 
cursus, his vigorous muse imi ret re 
freshed as a giant, to the congenial task of an- 
nihilating the tyrant and of decorating the 
liberator with laurels 

The faded g t of Ambrose Philips, wit! 
his *‘ dewy damps * and * gentle horrors,” is 
here raised to introduce us to that powerful 


ode of Sappho which Longinus so much ad 
mired and which served the physician in Plu 
tarch’s story to diagnose the symptoms of the 
lover. Almost 
writing-desk a less culpable misrepresentation 
of the passion and fire of the original. Prof 
Appleton himself has tried his hand at a ver 
sion of the Hymn to Aphrodite, which starts 


any «amateur hides in his 


apparently with the good intention of im 
tating Sappao’s rhythm, but soon takes liber 
ties with the position of the dactyl, or doubles 
rv oiits it, according to faney. There is real 
ly no object in attempting an alien metre in 


English unless the 
itself 


in giving du 


metrical experiment reads 
that is to say, unless the English reade1 
»emphasis and expression, is com 
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Tennyson exemplifies it in his Aleaies, which 
admit no two ways of rea 
law and English pr 
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golden,” or ** Be thou mv ally He has su 
ceeded better in a version from 1] Oedipus 
at Colonus.” 

Since all shades and standards of the trans 
lator’s art are here represented, from the some 
what colorless fidelity of Bryant to the ehr 
matic aberration of Mrs. Browning, it might 
have been well to give some warning these 
livergences in 1 occasional fo e whicl 
might help the reader to guess how near 
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facts of biology will find a very good compila- 
tion in this one. The facts are well selected 
and well treated. The matter is reliable, and 
its arrangement is such that the topics follow 
in natural sequence, leaving the impression 
that the work, as a whole, is complete. There 
is just about enough of it to make a satisfac- 
tory course for a high school or for the general 
student—one that would serve as a sound be- 
ginning for a specialist. The subjects cover 
protoplasm, cells, cell division and reproduc- 
tion, the tissues, structure and differences of 
plants and animals, special dissections and dis- 
cussions of typical forms, amceba, yeast plant; 
protococcus, gleocapsa, bacteria, vorticella, gre- 
garine, hydra, liverflukes, tapeworms, round- 
worms, leeches, and dog-fish, together with 
general reviews of vertebrates, invertebrates, 
and plants. In the main, widely distributed 
types are taken for illustration and description, 
Words and phrases defined are put in bolder 
type, thus indicating the nucleus of the 
thought, the question to be asked or the answer 
to be called for, without impairing the continu- 
ity of narration. The book is to be used in 
connection with dissections. The illustrations 
are abundant and of fair quality; the lettering, 
however, might have been much improved. 
There is an occasional reproach for the proof- 
reader. Dr. Campbell deserves especial credit 
for his success in limiting his valuable little 
book to generally accepted facts. Modern 
guesswork substitutes for the special creations 
of ancient history are not intruded; gastrea 
and kindred theories are dropped as far out of 
sight as bathybius. 


The Arctic Problem, and Narrative of the 
Peary Relief Expedition of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. By An- 
gelo Heilprin. Philadelphia: Contemporary 
Publishing Co. 1893, 165 pp. 8vo. Illus- 
trated. 

Waite Prof. Heilprin’s book adds little if 

anything to the stock of information on Arctic 

inatters already in print, and offers nothing 
new or strikingly original in the way of sug- 
gestion toward future exploration, it neverthe- 
less contains a judicious discussion of much 
previous polar exploration, an interesting sum- 
mary of the rather uneventful Peary Relief 

Expedition, and a deserved tribute to a well- 

known navigator, the late Captain Richard 

Pike. 

Pages 5-27 are devoted to the discussion of 
the most promising methods for future ad- 
vances poleward. In the light of Peary’s suc- 
cessful journey, the author naturally looks fa- 
vorably upon the use of small, lightly equip- 
ped parties proceeding by land or over winter- 
bound floes, and the utilization of especially 
favorable seasons by stout steam vessels pushed 
vigorously into the loose pack. Chapter ii. is 
devoted toa résumé of the more successful polar 
expeditions,especially those of Barentz, Hudson, 
and Parry; while chapter iii. discusses the Spitz- 
bergen route with favorable emphasis, though 
Prof. Heilprin in conclusion follows Mark- 
ham in regarding Franz Josef Land as offering 
the best chances of any region which might be 
selected as the starting-point for a polar sledg- 
ing expedition, saying, ‘‘It is all but certain 
that a much higher latitude would be gained 
(and gained with comparatively little effort) 
than has ever before been possible” (p. 68). 

Chapters iv. and v. are devoted to the narra- 
tive of the Peary relief expedition, including 
the search for the missing Verhoeff; and chap- 
ter vi. to the Greenland ice cap. Prof. Heil- 
prin suggests that the accumulation of snow in 








the interior is largely due to the drift, by win- 
ter gales, of the coast snowfall inland rather 
than to local precipitation. He also questions 
the common estimates of the size and thickness 
of many of the glaciers, which appear to him 
exaggerated, and he suggests that the great 
height and depth of some observed bergs may 
be due to the tilting sidewise of a long section 
from the face of the parent glacier. 

The book is attractively illustrated by small 
photo-engravings, printed in connection with a 
partially tinted background so as to emphasize 
the high lights, which in such ‘ process-pic- 
tures” are usually defective. The result in the 
present case is so good as to suggest an open- 
ing for still further progress in this direction. 
There is also a small but clear map of the At- 
lantic Arctic region. 





Cavalry Outpost Duties. By F. de Brack, 
General of Cavalry, etc. Translated from 
the third French edition by Major Camillo 
C. C. Carr, Eighth Cavalry, U.S. A. John 
Wiley & Sons. Sq. 16mo, pp. xxvi, 336. 

The Service of Security and Information. By 
Arthur L. Wagner, Captain Sixth Infantry, 
U. 8. A., Assistant Instructor in the Art of 
War at the U. 8S. Infantry and Cavalry 
School. Washington: James J. Chapman. 
16mo, pp. xiv, 265. 

THESE books are evidence of the activity of 
the officers of the army in their profession. 
The first is a lively translation of a book which 
has long been the light cavalryman’s vade me- 
cum. It was written by one who had served 
in the wars of the great Napoleon, and had an 
amount of active experience which few have 
equalled. On almost every page will be found 
racy incidents of personal observation and ad- 
venture, and the author’s sound views of the 
peculiarities of the cavalry and of its value are 
so plainly the outgrowth of his large practical 
knowledge that the book became an authority 
from the day of its publication. The English 
version of it cannot fail to meet a hearty wel- 
come. 

The second is a manual for advance and 
rear guards of all arms and of varying force, 
from a small escort of light cavalry toa full 
division of infantry and cavalry. It is based 
upon a careful study of the best authorities 
of both hemispheres and upon independent 
examination of noteworthy examples in the 
military history of our own country as well 
as of Europe. It gives attention also to the 
laws of war in regard to flags of truce, and 
to the regulations of commanding officers li- 
miting and controlling the sending and receiv- 
ing of such flags, with practical directions for 
the officers and men of the party. 

Both books are illustrated by well-drawn 
maps and diagrams, and they will be found 
to be, in the best sense, handy volumes for 
young officers of the army and of the na- 
tional guard. 





The Vision of MacConglinne. Edited, with 
translation, notes, etc., by Kuno Meyer. Lon- 
don: Nutt. 1892. 

TuHIs is an extravagant Middle-Irish tale—is 

there anything in Middle-Irish not extrava- 

gant? In form it seems to be a combina 
tion of two originally distinct themes: the 

Vision proper and the Adventures of Mac- 

Conglinne with the Monks of Cork. The vision 

is apparently a parody, in part at least, of the 

celebrated earlier visions, such as the ‘ Visio 

Tnugdali,’ that undertook to deal with things 

outside the earth. The adventures of Mac- 





Conglinne are a presentment of the quick- 
witted, learned, and ever necessitous scholasti- 
cus vagrans, or Goliard, of say the tenth or 
eleventh century. 

The Introduction, by Prof. Wollner, treats of 
the general features of both Vision and Ad- 
ventures. We are unable to agree with Woll- 
ner in his view that the vision is not a reminis- 
cence of the Land of Cockayne, but a legend of a 
vanished golden age (p. xxxiv). To our notion 
the golden-age legend has an ethical basis: it 
rests upon a perennial longing to escape the 
miseries of the present by feigning a past in 
which all was good and fair; whereas the huge 
eating exploits, the Butter-Mount, Milk-Lake of 
our Vision and of the like, if not absolutely 
twin brethren to the tales of Cockayne and 
Shlaraffenland, are at least first cousins. One 
and all they are, in our judgment, variants of 
the Liigenmdrchen. They present to us fancy 
run riot. MacConglinne’s Adventures with the 
Monks of Cork are a peculiarly Irish variant 
of a theme which was extremely popular in the 
Middle Ages, the encounter of wit sharpened 
by poverty with crass, besotted, well-to-do ig- 
norance. Of course, wit is triumphant. The 
whole book is full of minor points of interest 
to the folklorist. Wollner’s Introduction and 
Kuno Meyer’s notes are replete with careful 
scholarship. The translation reads much 
smoother than most renderings from the Irish. 
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Sonnenschein; New York : Scribners. 

Balzac, H.de. The Brotherhood of Consolation. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros. 

Bourdilion, F. W. Sursum ‘Corda. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin; od York: Scribners. $1. 

Braddon, M. E. All Along the River. Cassell. $1. 
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Gordon, Rev, A. 2. F. H. 
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WEST CHOP 
Summer Lectures. 





During the first three weeks of July there will be 
given at West Chop, Martha’s Vineyard, a series of 
Summer Lectures. The aim will be to make them 
neither technical nor special, but rather to acquaint 
the hearers with the larger interests and purposes of 
the best scholars in the subjects treated. 

As a rule, three lectures will be given each day, and 
opportunity will be freely afforded for consultation 
with the lecturers. 

Prof. A. R. Marsh of Harvard College will have gene- 
ral direction of the lectures, and the business manage- 
ment will be in charge of John C. Cobb, Esq., either of 
whom will furnish information as to details. 

Rag following iecturers have promised their coépera 
tion: 


Prof. George H. Palmer of Harvard College, “ Philo- 
sophy and Ethics"; Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, “ His 
tory and Theory of Education ”; Prof. Charles 8. Minot, 
M.D., of the Harvard Medical School, “ Biology and Ma- 
rine Life”; Prof. George L. Kittredge of Harvard Col 
lege, “English Literature’; Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart 
oO arvard College, “ American History ”’; Mr. George 
W. Chadwick of the New England Conservatory of Mu 
sic, ** History and Theory of Music”; Prof. Arthur Rich- 
mond Marsh of Harvard College, “ French and Italian 
Literature.” 


Terms for the course $25, payable in advance. 
Application may be made to 


JOHN C. COBB, 66 State Street, Boston. 


American HomeSchool 


BERLIN, GERMANY, 


Offers to young ladies the best opportunities in German, 
French, and Music, with home care and chaperonage. 
Vacation trips to Russia, the North Cape, and different 
parts of Germany. 

The Principal, Mrs. Mary B. Willard, refers by permis- 
sion to Mrs. Grover Cleveland, Washington, and the 
Hon. William Walter Phelps, ex-Minister to Germany. 
Address for circular, 

Miss Rupgy I, GiLBERT, Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 





MUSEUIS OF FINE ARTS, 


COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
The Eighteenth year will open Oct. 2, 1893. 

Courses in drawing from the cast and from life in 
painting and in decorative design, with lectures on 
anatomy and perspective. Principal instructors: F. W. 
Benson, E. C. Tarbell (Drawing and Painting), C. How- 
ard Walker, J. Linden Smith (Decoration), Edward 
Emerson (Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspective). Pu- 
pils are allowed the free use of the galleries of the mu- 
seum. For circulars giving detailed information, ad- 
dress Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


College of Gymnastics. 


Extension and ee x Ra former Normal Course 
of the 


ALLEN GYINASIUM. 


Thorough Course in Gymnastics, theoretical and prac- 
tical, including —— Swimming, Bicycling, Voice 
Culture, Anatomy, and hystology. 
‘or Prospectus, address Mary E. ALLEN, 
42 to 56 St. Botolph Street, Boston. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies. 


Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadel- 
hia, two hours from New York. Opens September 27. 
‘or circulars and reports apply to Principals 

OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


FOR WOMEN, 
WELLS COLLEGE avrora.sy: 
* Three Full Courses 
of study. Location beautiful and healthful. New 
Building with Modern Improvements. Session begins 
Sept. 20, 1893. Send for Catalogue. 
E. 8S. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


RIVERVIEW ,, AcA2EMY, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
58TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
ernment Academies, and Business. Military organiza 
tion. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 




















THE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
FREEHOLD, N. J. Admits to Smith, Wellesley, and 
Vassar on certificate. Graduates from the Seminary 
Course. Preparatory Class, Art and Music. Home 
care. Miss Eunice D. SEWALL, Prin. 


BUFFALO SEMINARY. 
THE FORTY-THIRD YEAR. For circulars, address 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT, 
_ 284 Delaware Avenue, , 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Ft. Edward, N.Y, 
For Young Women. 36th year Sept. 26. Six courses and 
Prep. Music, Art, Elocu., Phys. Cult. Jos. E. Kine, D.D. 


BUFFALA, N. ¥. 


The Nation. 





E:ducational. 
The Summer Session of 

The Morgan Park Academy 
of the University of Chicago 


extends from yo 1 to September 22, 1893. The 
WORLD'S FAIR GROUNDS are only eight miles distant 
from the Academy and are easily accessible. Board 
and rooms very low. The school year begins October 1, 
1893. For the new illustrated Calendar address the 
Dean at Morgan Park, DIlinoils. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 


AT ATHENS now offers ten post-graduate scholarships 
having a cash value of $100 each, exclusive of tuition. 
The i are as follows: English Literature, Mathe 
matics, Latin, Psychology, History of Education, Che- 
mistry, Biology, Physics, demgnas yf Greek. It also 
embraces efficient Preparatory and Undergraduate De- 
partments. A thoroug y organized School of Pedagogy 
under the charge of Dr. J. P. Gordy is likewise in pro- 
cess of development. 


NEW 





CHARLES W. SUPER, President. 


ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
pr. ben Toursée. OF MUSIC. °“Sirector 


The Leading Conservatory of America. 


In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
study of Elocution, the Fine Arts, and Modern Lan- 
guages, The admirably comppes ome affords a safe 
and inviting residence for lady students. Calendar 
Free. FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


wr . An . 
ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

45th year begins Sept. 13, 1893. College course and 
excellent preparatory school. Specially organized de- 
partment of Music and Art. Four well-equipped labo- 
ratories. , growing library. Fine gymnasium. 
Resident physician. Memorial Hall enables students 
to much reduce expenses. For Catalogue, address SARAH 
F. ANDERSON, Principal, Rockford, Ill., Lock Box 10. 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 


OGONTZ (NEAR PHILADELPHIA), Pa. Represented by its 
raduates in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, Am- 
erst, University of Pa., Lafayette, and West Point. 

(Trinity, Lehigh, and University of Chicago, ’93-04). 

JOHN CALVIN RICE, Principal. 


MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY, 22¢,, Wet 


Point of the 
West. Seventeenth year. Beautiful location and health- 
ful climate. No Schoolin the country offers better ad- 
vantages. Send for illustrated catalogue. COLONEL 
J. SUMNER ROGERS, Supt., Orchard Lake, Michigan. 

















The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Sts., New York. 





“7, AGNES’ SCHOOL. FOR GIRLS, 

Albany, N. Y.—Under the direction of Bishop Doane. 
Choice of four courses of study for graduation. Special 
studies may be taken, or the Harvard Course for Wo- 
men. For Catalogue address Miss E. W. Boyd, Principal. 


Bingham School (for Boys), Asheville, N. C. 
1793 Established in 1793. 1893 
201st Session begins Sept. 1, 1893. Maj. R. BincHam, Supt. 





Important and Valuable 
NEW BOOKS 


Will be found listed in our new Annual Catalogue, 
which will be sent free on request. 


D. C. Heatu & Co., Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
A PRACTICAL COURSE IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION. 


By ALPHONSO G. NEWCOMER, Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish in the Leland Stanford Junior University. 
12mo, cloth, x+249 pages. 

This, as its title indicates, is a yee: nnd practical 
—_— dealing with the art and not the theory of com- 
position. 


GINN & CO., Publishers, 





BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON, 
WW 7ANTED TO PURCHASE.—NUM- 
‘V  bers,Vols.,ar.d sets of the Nation. Address with 


lists, A. 5. CLARK, 34 Park Row, N. Y. City. 


H WILLIAMS, 195 W. 10TH ST., 
« N.Y., dealer in Magazines and other periodicals, 


Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 


BAC 








” numbers and sets of all magazines, For price- 





state wants to MAGAZINE EXCHANGER, Schoha- 
rie, N. Y. 





B. WESTERIIANN & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPCRTERS, 
812 Broadway, New York, 
Book-buyers can save themselves much troub|: 
and save money by sending all orders for both 


Foreign and American Pooks 


to our firm, prepared to furnish all Books, wherever 
published, promptly and at lowest rates. 
SUMMER READING. 
TAUCHNITZ Edition of British Authors, 2,700 vol 
umes, sewed, at 0c.; good print and paper, 
books, not ‘printed matter for immediate con 
sumption,” 
Clean and interesting German and French Novels 
in great variety. 


teal 


NEW YORK. 


LONDON. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


LEIPZIG 


Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare and 
searce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1893 now received. 

Lowest rates, quick delivery. 

Send for Catalogue. 


BRANCHES : 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 





Books Bought. 


If you want a book, no matter when or where pub 
lished, call at our store. We have, without exception, 
the largest collection of Old Books in America, all ar 
ranged in Departments. Any person having the time to 
spare is perfectly welcome to call and examine our 
stock of two to three hundred thousand volumes, with 
out feeling under the slightest obligations to purchase. 


Leary's Old Book Store, 


No. 9 South goth Street, 


(First Store below Market St.) 


Ss. B. LUYSTER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND, 
Importer of Standard English Books, 


OLD AND NEW, 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on application. 


LIBRARIES BOUGHT. 


We will buy forcash at any time entire Libraries 
or smaller lots of valuable books or choice editions. 
Address, or call at either store. 


I). D. MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers 
74 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Catalogues of our publications for the asking. 


PHILADELPITIA 











~ y ~ SPyA TS + 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suz’rs), 

254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York 
Importers of Foreign Books, Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed 
on demand. A large assortment always on hand, and 


new books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as 
issued. 





AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
and 
HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 
Send for Price-Lists. 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJATSIIN, 


United @harities Building, 
4TH AVENUE AND 22D STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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PROFE SSOR HUXLEY’S ROMANES LECTURE ON G. i | ulna s SOUS, 
“EVOLUTION AND ETHICS.” , See 
For a full Discussion from the Opposite Point of View of the Important Questions HAN ST PUBLIS 


involved see Chaps. //.. T11., 1V., and V. of Part V7. ef 
THE EMPIRE OF THE TSARS AND 


CIVILISATION atid PROGRESS sssc sos 
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French ¢ lition by Z \ Rago 
By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER. | Part I. (complete in itself), “The Country 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged, and with new Preface more fully explaining the nature of | and its Inhabitants OV Wt Taps 
the New Organon ‘used in the solution of its problems. Svo, $4.50 | printed in colors, $3 0 


The Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A., says: LORE NZO DE’ NEDICI 
* This is the most remarkable and important work of the last twenty years. It is not too mucl ee 
say that Mr. Crozier can enter the lists with men like Carlyle, Comte, Herbert Spencer, and John Stu. | An Historical P ra iv I rH OCA 
art Mill, all of whom he treats sympathetically and holds his own.” 


| PENTER. 6 mo, cloth, §1.00 
rhe SPECT ATOR says: | 
‘The book of a very able man. . . The testimony - ic hv we are compelled to give to the high | A CONFLICT OF EVIDENCE. 
ability of this ambitious work is completely impartial, . , Full « original criticism Great lite. | ,, “ ; 4 , 
rary faculty. . . . A book far less superficial than Mr, Buckle’s.’ By Ro OTroLenc i re An Artist 
firs. LYNN LINTON says: } in Crime,” et limo, paper, 5 nts 
“The book seems to me to be one of _the most original and remarkable of the present day There | cloth, S1 00 
is not a dry page from cover to cover. 
‘* KNOWLEDGE”? says: FASKS BY TWILIGHT. 
“No one can rise from the perusal of this work without the conviction that its author has established By AI iT KINNEY, author of { ( 
a claim to stand hizh among the most profound and original thinkers of the day He has set him aquest of Daatl 1Guan Of 
self an ambitious task, and he has very narrowly indeed escaped entire success Will repay peru j ot ith ism Sl 


sal and reperusal.” 
PRINCETON SKETCHES. 
New York: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. The Story of Nassau Hall Ry Gi 
naieiinnecenenapenonene R. Wanrtack With tatrodu v Prof 
(ndrew F. West lilustrate | 
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7 vahamaniad is not a paint. It is trans- [1] 77, 4" Sstanm maibs 
YEARS TONED. NRE A RET RE | The Leareowor Cas Cynthia 
« e «€ { ¢ A : a R 
BEFORE SOLD Sep = i Wake + Money Hmo, paper 
THE ON wood. | aint only covers [| B0cents; cloth. § 
PUBLIC, MERIY. it, concealing the grain. ,_ The advan * for Mis stew book 
Our stain wears just as tive larg 
MODERATEPRICES, TERMS REASONABLE sate 1 < 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. ong, 1OOKS Much Hetter, A LITERARY COURTSHIP, 
CATALOCUES FREE. and CARROL crack or Pp Cl UNDER THE AUSPICES OF PIKES PEAK 


EMERSON PIANO Co., off, as paint does. By ANNA Ful iu Pratt t 


174 TREMONT ST., 92 FIFTH AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. New YORK. 


NABE 


. tratts z strated, SLs 
50°, cheaper than paint. 
A BRIEF HISTORY OF PANI¢S, 
For full information, samples on wood, Book of | AND THEIR PERIODICAL OCCURRENCE IN 
Sketches, and Color Studies, send postage THE UNITED STATES 
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TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, . te , . 
AND DURABILITY. SARGENT S | AN INQUIRY INTO THE TRUTH OF 


13 i 
Baltimore, New York, DOUMATIC CHRISTIANITY. 
22 and 24 EF, Baltimore St. 148 Sth Ave., near 20th St. ‘ é ies . 
Washington, 817 Market Space. Comprising a Discussion with a Bishop of 
- the Rom Churcl iy WIL- 
re WEP ANTI WTA : i 
y UROPEA V SUMM1 R ANI WIN- LIAM DRA \ his my I2m> $1 i) 
« ter Resort, U niversity Town of Innsbruck, Tirol, . 


Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
climate. Hotel Tirol, open all the year. Carl Landsee, 
Proprietor. Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished. 
Elevator. Superior cuisine (table d’héte or a la carte). 
Reduced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at 


THE GOSPEL AND ITS EARLIEST 
INTERPRETATIONS. 





low rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel A Stud ee | Jes and Its 
= d Studv « i he re us an fs 
at all seasons. Unusual advantages for securing . s 
teachers of the languages, history, science, art, mu D ctrina Transformation in the New 
sic, ete., at very moderate terms. Eminent medical i DI 
care and skilled nurses if desired. Best English and ) > Testam t } ORELI CONE yD. 
American references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on B ALL BE RING R | \R} BOOK (SES : 
application. author of tro-pel Criticism ete SVo 
“ The above are two n We ery t 





demand for home or office use I cial styles { r the gilt top. $1 75 
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Send for References. // TEREST S14 Bros iway, New York. or factory. Muskegon. Mic? - - . aa erer ae 
Ip Address, TACOMA ISVESTREST CO, Taco WASH Quote the Na ‘ FLEETING THOUGHTS. 


Poems by CAROLINE E. PRENTISS 12mo, 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all 
in leavening strength.—Latest United States Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 


Roya. BaxkinGc Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 





Lf you area PIPE Smoker, we want you to try 


Surbrug’s 
Golden Sceptre 


All the talk in the world will not convince as 

uickly as a trial that it is almost perfection. 

e will send on receipt of 10c. a sample to 
any address. 


159 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Prices GOLDEN SCEPTRE: 1 Ib., $1.30; 4 Ib., 40c.., 
postage d. Send for pamphlet, giving list of 
dealers who handle our tobaccos. 


CAPITAL WANTED. 


The advertiser, an experienced electrician, desires 
correspondence with a lady or gentleman with capi- 
tal, with a.view to establishing a health sanitarium 
in one of F¥phealthiest sections of the United States, 
and whe > @f, icity will be employed as the primal 

~~ *8rsyty furnishing capital will be am- 
Ps r health will be furnished 
befor life. References ex- 
7pponfidential. Address 
Sean start, CEO Ashland, Ky. 
ANTED— NOSU™* TD 115 OF 
THE NaTIoN, volumes 4 #9 — pectively. 
Dopp, Mgap & Co., 5 East Ts 3t., New York. 














The Nation. 


Studies in flistory, Economics, 
and Public Law. 


EDITED BY THE 
UNIVERSITY FACULTY OF 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
OF 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


RECENT ISSUES. 


Vol. II., No. 3. 


, ‘ ™ ar @! al 
Special Assessments. 

A Study in Municipal Finance. By VicToR 
ROSEWATER, Ph.D. 153 pp., 75 cents. 


Tol. III,, No. 2. 
History of Elections in the 
American Colonies. 


By CorTLANDT F. BisHop, Ph.D. 297 


$1.50; bound, $2.00. 
Vol. IV., No. 4. 
Financial History of Vir- 
ginia. 
By WILuiAM Z. Riptey, Ph.D. 
75 cents. 


167 pp., 


Vol. IV., No. 2. 


The Inheritance Tax. 
By Max West, Ph.D. 144 pp., 75 cents. 
Vols. I. and IL. complete, each $2.00; bound, 
&2.50. 

For further information, apply to 
Pror. EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN, 
Columbia College, New York. 
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Deer Park and Oakland 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES, 


3,000 FEET ABOVE TIDE-WATER. 


Season Opens June 15, 1893. 




















ble from all parts of the country. 
Oakland during the season. 





These famous mountain resorts, situated at the summit of the Alleghanies, and directly 
upon the main line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have the advantage of its splen- 
did vestibuiled express-train service both east and west, and are therefore readily accessi- 
All Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at Deer Park and 


Electric lights have been introduced throughout the houses and grounds; Turkish and 
Ruasian baths and large swimming-pools provided for ladies and gentlemen; suitable 
grounds for lawn-tennis; bowling-alleys and billiard-rooms are here; fine riding and 
driving-horses, carriages, mountain wagons, tally-ho coaches, etc., are kept for hire; in 
short, all the necessary adjuncts for the comfort, health, or pleasure of patrons, 


Rates, $60, $75, and $90 a month, according to location. 























ALL COMMUNICATIONS should be addressed to GEORGE De 
SHIELDS, [Manager Baltimore and Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, ['1d., 
up to June 10, after that date either Deer Park or Oakland, Garrrett 


County, Md. 
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4; Digestion 

© 2 in pastry you cannot have 
either without a good short- 
ening. Lard has always had 
very objectionable features, 
causing indigestion and 
many other dietetic trou- 
bles. Science has come to 
the assistance of the cook, 
and of weak stomachs, with 
the new shortening, 


Se It is composed of the choic- 
est beef suet and highly 
refined vegetable oil, in 
many respects as good as 
the finest imported olive 
oil. Physicians endorse it, 
cooking experts recom- 
mend it, and thousands 
are now using it in prefer- 
ence to any other shorten- 
ing. Refuseallsubstitutes. 
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Send three cents in stamps to N. K. 
Fairbank & Co., Chicago, for hand 
some Cottolene Cook Book, contain- 
ing six hundred recipes, prepared by 
nineeminent authorities on cooking. 
Cottolene is sold by all grocers, 
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Made only by 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., 


Chicago, St. Louis, Mcntreal,New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, 5 
San Francisco, etc. nO 
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HOWTOFILELETTERS 


If you are in business, whether whoiesale, retail, 
or manufacturing, or if you are a professional man, 
you receive letters, bills, and other office papers 
which have to be filed. It goes without saying that 
you have suffered more or less inconvenience in find- 
ing a paper when wanted. The simple system used 


meee |) se 
Cabinet Letter File 


Enables you to place your hand upon the letter 
wanted at once, whether it is a day, week, or many 
years old. 


THE REFERENCE IS INSTANT. 


To responsible parties, we send a Cabinet on 
sixty days’ approval. 
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Send for an Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


Amberg File and Index Co,, 
79 and 81 Duane St., New York. 
______CHICAGO. ——CLONDON. 
60C. Lessing's ‘Laocoon,’ ‘Nathan the Wise,’ 

Alford’s Se English,’ Moliere’s, Plautus’s 


‘Comedies,’ Hauff’s ‘Caravan,’ Schiller’s ‘Mary Stu: 
art,’ PRaTT?, 155 6th Ave:, N.Y, 





